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Preface 


For thirteen years the guerrillasof the Angolan liberation 
movement fought Portuguese colonialism in a war that was virtu- 
ally ignored in the capitalist countries. Then, with the col- 
lapse of the fascist regime in Lisbon and the dismantling of 
its colonial empire, the Angolans found themselves at the 
center of world attention. For the nine months of the Second 
War of National Liberation (July 1975 to March 1976) their coun- 
try was the stage of a momentous clash between the combined 
forces of international imperialism and those serving the cause 
of national liberation. 

In the flow of information surrounding this event, the 
basic content of the Angolan revolution has been all but lost 
to most North Americans. This is in part due to the obvious 
distortion of the established media. However, no small amount 
of confusion has arisen from the lack of understanding of the 
social and political realities of a colonially underdeveloped 
peasant society like Angola. With its embryonic level of class 
formation, with a strong regional consciousness and a high rate 
of illiteracy, it is useless to insist that Angola should follow 
the path of the industrialized countries - whether to socialism 
or bourgeois democracy. Those on the Left who refuse to support 
the Popular Movement for the Liberationof Angola (MPLA) because 
it is not a solid "working-class" party, are as guilty of West- 
ern ethno-centrism as those who insist that liberal democracy 
is the god-given way of humanity. 

People's Power is the basis of the Angolan revolution. 
People's Power is the force that will enable the Angolan people 
and MPLA to build socialism. It is a force which springs from 
the conditions in the country and which has already transformed 
the lives of millions of Angolans in the villages and shanty-~ 
towns throughout the country. It was the rise of People's Power 
which, more than anything, defeated the imperialist invasion 


armies in the Second War. 

As a mechanism to move from underdevelopment and super-ex- 
ploitation to socialism, however, the concept is not limited to 
Angola. Applied also in Cuba and the other former Portuguese 
colonies of Guinea-Bissau and Mozambique, People's Power means 
the release of the creative energies of the masses of the popu- 
lation and their active participationin forming the new states, 
the synthesis of colonial oppression and the resistance of the 
masses. As such it holds an enormous potential for other revo- 
lutionary movements now fighting in the countryside of the im- 
perialist system. Like China and Vietnam, the emergence of these 
new popular democracies in Africa strengthens our view that 
historical materialism can also be creatively applied outside the 
strict framework of advanced industrial capitalism. The politi- 
cal mobilization undertaken by the NLF of Vietnam, the PFLO in 
Oman, FRETILIN in East Timor and PAIGC, FRELIMO, MPLA and EPLF in 
Africa shows us that contemporary national liberation struggles 
can indeed take the countries concerned, and thus the imperial- 
ist system, a big step closer to socialism. 

A thorough analysis of the rise of MPLA and People's Power 
in Angola would teach us a great deal about this process. The 
objective of this short pamphlet, however, is a modest one: by 
conveying my own experiences I hope to illustrate how the An- 
golan people concretely asserted their power at one particular- 
ly crucial stage of their revolution. The account is based on 
my journal notations during November and December of 1975 when, 
at the end of a long trip which had also taken me to Guinea- 
Bissau and Mozambique, I travelled through the MPLA areas and 
came to share the moments of boundless joy and enthusiasm as 
well as those of tragedy and deep sorrow that came to the com- 
batants and population of free Angola as events unfolded. 

This pamphlet is one more product of eight years of coop- 
eration between Liberation Support Movement and MPLA. It is 
published through the collective effort of many LSM comrades - 
as editors, typists, graphic artists and printers. But most of 
all, it speaks to the efforts of all those Angolans who, with 
the enemy literally on their doorstep, did everything possible 
to let me share in their experience so that, through the fol- 
lowing pages, people abroad could see the essence of the revolu- 
tion. Many fell victim to the bullets and grenades of imperi- 
alism; the rest are today shouldering the enormous task of 
building a new Angola. All of them knew they were not fiphting 
for Angola alone, that their struggle is our struge¢le and that 
their victory is an important step ahead for the international 
anti-imperialist struggle. 


Note to the Second Edition 


The year that has passed since the first publication of this 
pamphlet has added emphasis to some of its original observations. 
First, the forces that fought to keep MPLA from power during the 
Second War today continuc their aggression against the Peonle's 
Republic of Angola. South African troops, based in occupied 
Namibia, periodically raid southern Angola to destroy property 
and terrorize the population. Zaire under Mobutu also remains 
a base for armed attacks, involving among others’ French and 
American military personnel. The defeated "liberation move- 
ments,'' FNLA, FLEC, and UNITA, no longer a political force 
within Angola, are trained and equipned by forcign powers to 
continue their violent "destabilization" of the young People's 
Republic. 

Second, the early steps toward a socialist transformation 
of Angola have been accomnanied by intense class struggle within 
the country. While striving to resolve ethnic and regional con- 
tradictions and build a genuine national unity of all progressive 
and patriotic segments of the people, MPLA has also had to face 
resistance from those who oppose its socialist objectives. This 
resistance has taken the form of economic sabotage by corpora- 
tions and individual capitalists, as well as an attempted coup 
d'etat by “ultra-revolutionaries” whose doctrines have no basis 
in Angolanreality. Such internal struggle has frequently peaked 
in periods of armed attacks from across Angola's borders to put 
the MPLA government under double pressure. 

Finally, the past year has shown that the tremendous support 
for MPLA during the Second War was far from a case of passing 
mass euphoria, as many observers speculated. With the many 
difficulties involved in building their nation, the people have 
nevertheless strengthened their identification with MPLA. Mass 
campaigns in the spheres of production, education, and health 
have contributed to a growing consciousness among Angolans of 
the objectives of their continuing struggle. Whether against 
the forces that attack from abroad or against those who sabotage 
from within, the leadershipof the liberation movement cont inues 
to enjoy the overwhelming support of the population throughout 
the country. 

The substantial change from our first edition is the re- 
placement, in Appendix 5, of an interview with Nito Alves, leader 
of the attempted May 1977 coup, by the interview with MPLA Sec- 
retary Lucio Lara. His analysis of MPLA'ts transition from lib- 
eration movement to vanguard party is of great significance in 
understanding the further evolution of People's Power and the 
need to forge the political tools that will make socialist con- 
struction possible. 

July 1977 0.G. 
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Glossary 


Center for Revolutionary Instruction 
National Liberation Army of Angola (FNLA) 
Portuguese Liberation Army 


Popular Armed Forces for the Liberation of 
Angola (MPLA) 


Cabinda Enclave Liberation Front 

National Front for the Liberation of Angola 
Mozambique Liberation Front 

Youth of MPLA 

Armed Forces Movement 

Popular Movement for the Liberation of Angola 
Organization of Angolan Women 

Organization of Angolan Pioneers 


African Party for the Independence of Guinea- 
Bissau and Cape Verde 


People's Commission 


International Police for the Defense of the 
State / General Security Administration 


People's Republic of Angola 
Union for the Total Independence of Angola 


National Union of Angolan Workers 


On the Wave of 
People’s Power 


‘MPLA is the people. The people are the MPLA" The slogan, 
in red paint on a rough concrete wall, is the first thing to 
meet the eye as I clamber out of the Portuguese jet, tired and 
confused after hours of detours and waiting while the airline 
decided whether the war made it too dangerous to land here in 
Luanda, Angola's capital. But finally I'm here, after years of 
reading about the country and working in solidarity with the 


liberation movement. And at a time when the eyes of the world 
are focused on Angola. Only four passengers get off - three 
journalists and myself. The plane has its blinds down and the 


runway lights have been switched off. A fine drizzle compounds 
the dark humidity and the air seems to close in on me asI cross 
the deserted runway. Inside the terminal building, the parting 
settlers have left their last mark by ripping apart the lounge 
furniture. Posters cover the walls in the hall where a police- 
man and a lone FAPLA* soldier check our papers: "Produce to 
Resist," "Generalized People's Resistance"; mostly strong 
realist artwork in red, black and yellow, the colors of the 
Popular Movement. 

When working with MPLA militants in the past, we often 
talked, sometimes half jokingly, about my visiting the country 
after the defeat of colonialism. But now, with Independence 
less than one week off, the scenario is different than we envis- 
aged then. Invasion armies are occupying more than half of 
Angola's territory and are less than twenty miles from the nor- 
thern limit of the capital city. Western strategists have pre- 
dicted the fall of Luanda within days and, according to the Jo- 
hannesburg Star, gangs of thugs are making the streets unsafe. 
"There won't be a Communist left alive,'' swears Holden Roberto, 
the leader of the American-backed National Front for the Libera- 


* See glossary for all abbreviations. 


tion of Angola (FNLA). 

One has the feeling that climax is near after fourteen 
years of armed struggle, pitting the Angolan liberation movement 
against Portuguese colonialism and its foreign backers. The war 
started on 4 February 1961 when activists of the MPLA, formed 
in 1956 from a number of clandestine groups, attacked a Luanda 
prison to free their incarcerated comrades. The Portuguese, 
both troops and settler vigilantes, driven to paranoia by events 
in the neighboring Congo, responded with savage ferocity, and 
the ensuing wave of massacres cost at least thirty thousand 
Angolans their lives and led many more to flee the country. In 
this "First War of National Liberation" MPLA effectively ended 
Portuguese control over large areas in the North and East of 
Angola and set up its own embryonic structure of democratic and 
popular rule. Tens of thousands of peasants from these lib- 
erated areas made up the mass base of the Popular Movement, 
fighting as guerrillas, working in the fields, as carriers, or 
on the elected village action committees that organized the 
non-military aspects of the struggle. In the towns, liberation 
movement cells worked clandestinely, spreading anti-colonialist 
ideology and engaging in occasional sabotage actions against 
colonialist targets. The Portuguese, by sending troops from 
Europe and conscripting Angolans, maintained an army of more 
than sixty thousand in their attempt to stem the tide of lib- 
eration. 

The pressure on Portuguese colonialism mounted through the 
1960's as liberation wars also spread rapidly in Portugal's two 
other African colonies. Closely aligned with MPLA, FRELIMO in 
Mozambique and the PAIGC in Guinea-Bissau forced the Lisbon 
regime to commit ever greater portions of the national budget 
to its African wars while the metropole, itself heavily depen- 
dent on foreign capital, remained a poor and stagnating partner 
of the Western alliance. No amount of foreign assistance could 
save the regime from its colonial predicament. And it fell, 
paradoxically, to the armed forces, the very tool created to 
perpetuate Lusitanian hegemony, to deliver Portugal from forty 
years of fascist dictatorship. In the early morning of 25 April 
1974a group of officers from the loosely organized Armed Forces 
Movement (MFA) seized power in Lisbon. 

Within six months of the coup the last Portuguese soldiers 
had peacefully left Guinea-Bissau while in Mozambique, FRELIMO 
and the Lisbon junta had signed an agreement for national inde- 
pendence to come in June of 1975. The momentum of these lib- 
eration struggles left the new regime with no options but to 
withdraw its demoralized troops and hand the countries over to 
the legitimate representatives of the people. In Guinea-Bissau 
this amounted to little more than a formality as_ the PAIGC, 
controlling most of their national territory, had already pro- 
claimed independence in 1973. 

In Angola, however, a number of factors contributed to 


complicate the situation. As the richest of Portugal's overseas 


“possessions,'’ the country long ago started to attract white 
settlers, many of Portuguese stock for whom the crowded and poor 
motherland presented limited opportunities. The colony opened 
up boundless opportunities for farming, cattle-breeding and 
plantations. By the early 1970's the non-African population 


numbered about three hundred thousand: plantation owners, in- 
dustrialists, shop-keepers, skilled workers and government 
functionaries whose outlook was shaped by colonial privilege 
and who opposed any step that would undermine this. The wealthy 
among them felt closer to South Africa and white Rhodesia than 
to Portugal, and the "independence" they aspired to was on the 
model of Ian Smith's regime. 

For a long time Angola remained largely the preserve of 
these settlers and metropolitan Portuguese companies. But with 
the growing need for revenue to finance the war, the colonial 
regime carefully opened the door to foreign investment in the 
mid-60's. Multinationals like Krupp, Gulf 0il and Texaco were 
among the first established, but with most of the charted min- 
erals still untouched and huge regions still unexplored, the 
race for quick profits had barely started when colonial fascism 
collapsed. As with the settlers, the foreign corporations blos- 
somed under the Portuguese military umbrella - which they had 
to a great extent financed - but cautiously refrained from 
flying any flag but their own "business as usual" in the period 
following the coup. 

If the individual conglomerates already entrenched in 
Angola felt they could live with the progressive nationalism of 
the MPLA, the caretakers of the international capitalist system 
saw things differently. At stake was not only the fabulous 
wealth of the country, but also Angola's place as a "Free World" 
preserve. Situated just off the key shipping lanes around the 
African cape and bordering on South African-occupied Namibia to 
the South and the neocolonial bastion of Zaire to the North, an 
anti-imperialist Angola would jeopardize the capitalist status 
quo in the whole of southern and central Africa. The railway 
that takes Zambian and Zairean copper to the smelters of Europe 
and North America runs through the country, and the hydro- 
electric power complex which is scheduled to furnish power for 
industrial expansion in Namibia is situated in its southern 
district of Cunene. When in the Spring of 1975 US imperialism 
suffered its calamitous defeat in Indochina and FRELIMO con- 
solidated its position in Mozambique, also a threat to the old 
status quo, Angola took on the importance of a great test. 
"The biggest US interest in the area (southern Africa) is in 
Angola," Dr. Kissinger had reported in his now-famous policy 
study on southern Africa.1 It was here that the trend towards 
popular revolution which prevails in Africa and throughout the 
Third World had to be checked. But MPLA had since beginning the 
armed struggle received material and political support from the 
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socialist countries. This made it easier to, once again, 
conjure up the threat of the Communist Monolith, bent on world 
domination. 

As in Vietnam and Cambodia, imperialism had an ample supply 
of collaborators. Holden Roberto's FNLA, whose initial aim had 
been the resurrection of the old Kingdom of Congo with Holden 
himself as ruler, had since early in the war made the annihila- 
tion of the MPLA a primary objective. The US, while heavily 
supporting the Portuguese, kept their neocolonial options open 
by putting Holden on a ten thousand dollar annual CIA retainer 
starting in 1961. Closely counseled by his in-law, President 
Mobutu of Zaire, Holden's strategy for "independence" was to 
build an army of conscripted Angolan refugees in Zaire while 
persuading the US and European governments to pressure Portugal 
into handing Angola over. Mobutu's interests lay in using, 
through Holden, the oil, coffee and other riches of Angola to 
save his own regime from impending bankruptcy. With a low level 
of activity and no political education, however, the FNLA army 
(ELNA) was constantly plagued by desertions and revolt. In 
early 1974 it counted little more than two thousand troops with 
hardly any military experience and by no means had the force to 
play the part assigned to it.2 

A second "liberation movement" appeared willing to pick up 
the slack. The National Union for the Total Independence of 
Angola (UNITA), under the leadership of Jonas Savimbi, had been 
formed in 1966 with a presence in the South and Southeast of 
the country. While Savimbi's supporters abroad alternated a 
heavy Marxist-Leninist vocabulary with an anti-white perspec- 
tive, the UNITA forces in Angola seemed more pre-occupied with 
fighting the MPLA than the colonial troops. In the Zambian 
capital of Lusaka, UNITA members were frequent visitors at the 
American embassy. During the early 1970's, Savimbi reached an 
“understanding'' with the Portuguese, by which they left his 
command alone ina "liberated" region in eastern Angola and 
even supplied his troops as long as UNITA committed itself to 
help thwart the westward drive of the MPLA.3 

25 April found MPLA in a difficult position. A Portuguese 
offensive, combined with the efforts of FNLA and UNITA, had made 
military progress slow and increasingly difficult. Within the 
Movement enemy agents and opportunist elements had taken advan- 
tage of an uneven political level anda lack of vigilance and 
found their way into strategic positions. The leading provoca- 
teur was Daniel Chipendu, a long-standing member of MPLA's top 
leadership who appears to have maintained links with both the 
Portuguese, UNITA and FNLA at the same time. After his unsuc- 
cessful attempts to have MPLA President Agostinho Neto and other 
leaders assassinated, Chipenda launched his "Eastern Revolt" 
faction in 1973, passing as "defender of the people of the South 
and East" against the "domination of the North.'' Chipenda's 
following included many of the experienced guerrillas and com- 
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manders and so had considerably weakened MPLA's capacity by the 
time the MFA officers seized power in Lisbon. Within months 
after this event a small group of members, mostly intellectuals 
who had drifted to the margins of the struggle, issued (in Braz- 
zaville) a proclamation under the name of the "Active Revolt" 
faction, again disputing the legitimacy of the Movement leader- 
ship. 

Outside MPLA, Holden and Savimbi were quick to come to 
terms with the new Portuguese regime even as its President, 
General Antonio de Spinola, was feverishly preparing a neo- 
colonial solution for Angola. In meetings with Presidents 
Nixon and Mobutu, Holden and Savimbi, Spinola, personally in 
charge of Angola's "decolonization," worked out a plan that 
would bring UNITA, FNLA, Chipenda (representing the MPLA!) and 
white settler groups into a provisional government. The plan 
would etfectively keep Angola and its dazzling wealth, of 
immense economic importance to Portugal,safe for capitalism for 
the foreseeable future.4 

For some time it appeared that these maneuvers to isolate 
the Popular Movement internationally would succeed. Though 
Spinola was forced to resign in late September 1974, strong 
forces within the new Portuguese regime supported ''the American 
solution." Within Angola UNITA and FNLA were working openly 
while Savimbi, in particular, used tribalist language to mo- 
bilize his own Ovimbundu population group while promising the 
settler population a continuation of colonial privilege. Holden, 
on the other hand, did not yet seem confident to end his fifteen 
years of comfortable exile in the Zairean capital of Kinshasa. 

The most violent reaction to the changing political clim- 
ate came from the reactionary circles of the white population 
who had a strong direct interest in maintaining the status quo. 
Unlike in Portugal itself, the fascist forces in Angola remained 
very much intact after the coup. The notorious secret police 
(PIDE/DGS) continued its activities and ultra-right elements, 
linked to settler organizations, remained in control of the 
military, largely neutralizing the progressive drive of the 
MFA. In response to the spontaneous outbursts of the African 
population and the widespread appearance of MPLA symbols, bands 
of vigilante colonists went berserk in July of 1974. Reinforced 
by elements of the army, they launched a campaign of terror and 
intimidation opening fireon peaceful Luanda crowds and ''cleaning 
up" the city's musseques‘ with their automatics. Nobody knows 
the exact toll of these massacres, but most estimates range 
from six to eleven thousand dead and wounded. 

At first powerless in the face of this terror, Luanda's 
African and mulatto population, supported by progressive Whites, 


evacuated the more vulnerable parts of the city. Then, re- 
grouping in the musseques, they started to organize armed self- 
defense groups. These were composed of mainly young people 


sometimes no more than twelve or thirteen years old; students, 
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workers and those who had somehow made a living on the shady 
fringes of the colonial system. Some military leadership was 
provided by those who had served before with the Portuguese 
army but had now been disarmed and dismissed in the explosive 
situation. Though the activists strongly identified with the 
MPLA - the result of years of clandestine work - this People's 
Power "movement,'' which today rules in Angola's towns and vil- 
lages, had few direct links with the Popular Movement army and 
leadership, still confined to the liberated regions of rural 
Angola. Rather it was the manifestation of the tremendous 
force that colonial fascism for so long had suppressed; an 
explosion of human creativity which was seeking its outlets 
first and foremost in the defense of the people and their im- 
mediate interest. As the months passed, self-defense committees 
spread to other towns and expanded their activities to meet 
other needs of the population: for more and cleaner water, 
better food distribution, medical care and a minimal measure of 
education. These People's Commissions were in some ways similar 


to the village committees of the "old'! liberated areas. They 
used MPLA slogans and adopted MPLA structure; they accepted the 
leadership of Dr. Neto and his comrades in the struggle. But 


they grew up outside of the liberation movement structure, 
accountable to nobody but themselves and could rely on their 
own strength alone to fight off repeated attacks by reactionary 
colonists. 

In October 1974, after Spinola's exit from the presidency, 
MPLA signed a ceasefire with the Portuguese and the following 
January agreed to join UNITA and FNLA in a transitional govern- 
ment which was to lead Angola to independence on 11 November. 
The agreement allowed MPLAto work openly to mobilize the masses 
of the population now in need of political leadership. Thus, 
in cooperation with progressive elements in the Portuguese 
regime, the Movement managed to block the attempts to isolate 
it within the country. It was willing to work with the puppet 
forces because it was confident that this would win it still 
greater support among the people and help expose the reaction- 
ary character of Holden and Savimbi's groups. 

The prediction proved accurate. People flocked to join 
MPLA'S mass organizations or enroll in the schools it set up. 
The FAPLA training camps had to turn away many volunteers for 
each one it could accept. On 4 February 1975, the fourteenth 
anniversary of the beginning of armed struggle, President Neto 
was givena tumultuous welcome by a crowd of well over a hundred 
thousand when he entered Luanda. And as MPLA's popularity in- 
creased, the other movements grew more isolated. While Savimbi's 
charismaand tribalist-opportunist politics retained for him the 
loyalty of the majority of Ovimbundu (who make up approximately 
35% of Angola's population) and many Whites, NLA had little 
support outside of the extreme northern areas near the Zairean 
border. In fact many of the supposedly ELNA troops which 
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arrived in Luanda were Zaireans who could speak neither Portu- 
guese nor any Angolan language and whose relationship to the 
city's population was that of regular occupation troops. 

MPLA's ability to mobilize the population immediately 
forced the US to reconsider its plan. In January, conceding 
that the Popular Movement had captured the political momentun, 
the American National Security Council secretly assigned the 
CIA to funnel huge quantities of military and financial support 
to FNLA and UNITA in order to force through a military solution 
in favor of imperialism, this at the time when MPLA was almost 
completely cut off from outside assistance. This started the 
escalation that was to climax in the present "Second War of 
National Liberation." 

The transitional government accomplished little as funda- 
mental political differences crystallized and led to one stand- 
off after another. When UNITA and FNLA failed to have the 
People's Commissions banned, the latter's troops in Luanda and 
the other coastal cities unleashed a campaign of intimidation 
and terror, arresting and killing hundreds. This violence, re- 
ported in the Western press as uncontrolled violence, worthy only 
of semi-savages not "ready'' to rule themselves, was in reality 
carefully planned and executed to crush the groundswell of the 
popular revolution. It is reminiscent of the Nazi occupation of 
the Warsaw ghettoes or more recentlyof the Chilean junta's "pa- 
cification" operations. Today I see empty mass graves and tor- 
ture instruments, like an improvised electric chair, in FNLA's 
former quarters. Settler groups, linked to FNLA, were engaging 
in sabotage actions and recruiting for the fascist ELP mercenary 
forces that were being organizedin Zaire and South Africa When 
in May MPLA and the People's Commissions responded by sponsoring 
a "week of People's Power" through demonstrations, rallies, cul- 
tural and educational events in Luanda, the armed confrontations 
in the city took on the scale of regular street battles. In 
these, the musseque self-defense groups carried much of the bur- 
den as the FAPLA, the Popular Movement's regular force, was still 
in an early stage of its formation and suffered from a lack of 
equipment. 

As the war escalated and spread to all parts of Angola and 
settlers were crowding the docks and airports to leave, MPLA 
and its sympathizers took the offensive. By the end of July 
Luanda was completely free from enemy troops, and one month 
later the liberation movement controlled twelve out of the 
country's sixteen districts. Only the southern high plateau of 
Huambo and Bié remained UNITA territory while regular Zairean 
troops, ELP mercenaries and FNLA occupied the two northern 
districts, Uige and Zaire. With a supply of arms from friendly 
countries, primarily the Soviet Union, now resumed, MPLA could 
finally turn its political strength into military power and cut 
the neocolonial forces down to size. 

This should have been the end of the war and set the stage 
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for a peaceful transition to independence. Instead, the curtain 
went up on a last-ditch plan to save Angola for imperialism and 
prevent an MPLA-dominated government from taking over on 11 


November. Ever greater quantities of American, French and 
other European weapons found their way to FNLA and a growing 
number of Zairean regular troops in the North. Still more of 


Mobutu's troops, in the guise of FLEC militants, were massing on 
the border of the oil-rich Cabinda enclave, the major objective 
of Zairean involvement. ELP mercenaries flocked to the regions 
under UNITA and FNLA control and in South African-occupied 
Namibia, Daniel Chipenda and his followers were being trained 
to "lead" a combined South African and mercenary mechanized 


column which invaded Angola on 23 October. The South African 
regime had obviously concluded that it could not afford another 
Mozambique on its borders. An MPLA government in Angola would 


be likely to provide SWAPO, the Namibian liberation movement, 
with a much needed strategic rear and at the same time block an 
important avenue for South African economic and political ex- 
pansion into black Africa. Through the ploys of "dialogue" and 
"detente'' apartheid Prime Minister Vorster had prepared the 
ground for years; if Angola was now to get "out of hand," all 
this solicitous preparation could easily be invain. The 
Portuguese government, again dominated by conservative forces, 
acquiesced and helped cover up the invasion, despite its re~ 
sponsibility for Angola's territorial integrity until the day 
of independence. 

In short, the imperialist plan which is now rapidly un- 
folding, consists of capturing the entire coastal belt including 
Luanda and forcing the Popular Movement back to guerrilla war- 
fare in the bush. An FNLA-UNITA government can then be formed 
to seek additional aid from its foreign patrons and quash the 
"rebels.'' If we are to believe the UPI, Reuters and their col- 
leagues, it looks like they are close to succeeding. 


The Angolan capital is a troubled city but not at all what 
the news agencies have led people abroad to believe. There are 
food lines but these you can find in many other African and 


Third World countries not at war. One day, while taking a 
shower, I listen to the correspondent of Radio South Africa 
report that there is no water in the capital. He is even 


staying in the same hotel as I am! The telephone system, elec- 
tricity and public transport seem to function no worse than in 
other African countries I know. The city people are friendly 
and I never have to wait more than a couple of cars to hitch a 
ride anywhere. 

Down at the waterfront fishing boats unload their catch 
which is sold right there amid great shouting and bargaining. 
Fish has become the major source of protein for Luanda's popu- 
lation, but the price has doubled since the beginning of the 
Second War. The best craft have been sailed abroad by their 
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settler owners and those remaining have a problem keeping up 
with the demand. The wide waterfront esplanade is lined with 
modern office buildings, punctuated on one end by a high cliff 
where an ancient fort still flies the Portuguese flag and on 
the other by the twenty-story Hotel Presidente. Built by the 
Krupp conglomerate and virtually finished when the Lisbon coup 
happened, it has never yet been opened to guests. 

Beyond the hotel are the docks where goods are piling up, 
some things deteriorating badly in the heat and humidity. With 
many of the businessmen gone and their companies out of opera- 
tion, loads of merchandise remain unclaimed and _ encourage 
pilfering among the workers. The loot finds its way to the 
black market which has inevitably appeared in the wake of the 
Portuguese exodus and with the difficulties of war. The Luanda 
stevedores have struck for higher wages several times since the 
coup and, still unhappy with the settlement, they are now on a 
slow-down campaign which adds to the congestion of the port. 
Ships with urgently-needed foodstuffs are waiting at anchor 
with no immediate prospects of being unloaded. As the dockers 
are already among the better-paid in Luanda and also solidly 
support the MPLA, the Movement leadership finds itself in a 
difficult position: the port must be keptin full operation but, 
both economically and politically, the government~to-be can ill 
afford the rise of a labor aristocracy. In essence, it is a 
problem of instilling political consciousness by which the 
workers come to view their own material interest not in isola- 
tion, but in relation to the liberation struggle and the situa- 
tion in the nation. 

Past the waiting ships across the bay, the long sandy spit 
of Luanda Island, in reality a peninsula, forms a natural break- 
water. On weekends townspeople still congregate on the outside 
beach facing the blue, salty Atlantic. On the harbor side the 
musseque reaches the water’s edge. At the sealed-off pier a 
Portuguese warship is waiting to take the Governor and the last 
Portuguese troops away at zero hours on 11 November. 

Trying to locate old comrades I find myself in parts of 
town which have been all but abandoned. The large apartment 
blocks on Avenida Brasil have had their windows shattered. One 
that served as FNLA's main quarters is gutted and gaping holes 
in the walls tell of past mortar and bazooka battles. The 
debris still has to be cleared from the pavement. The nearby 
Avenida dos Combatentes, formerly an area for settler and well- 
to-do Angolans, is equally desolate as most of the former inha- 
bitants have either left the country or prefer to stay in their 
new-found - and safer - homes somewhere else. It's strange to 
walk by here at night. Where once, in the evening hours, the 
large families used to overflow onto the teeming sidewalks, one 
can now see only one or two dim lights in each dark, threatening 
concrete collossus. Cats and stray mongrels rummage among the 
trash and wrecked cars. 


One evening, from the quiet Vila Mar district on the hills 
above the harbor, I clearly hear the artillery from the northern 
front; distant thuds like someone beating a huge drum to warn 
of impending danger. Over the past few days refugees have also 
been arriving from Benguela, two hundred and fifty miles down 
the coast, which was captured by the "Chipenda column" almost 
without a fight. Such news does little to boost the morale 
here in the city but, considering the seriousness of the situa- 
tion, people seem amazingly calm and easy-going. 

The most immediate danger I face in Luanda is the traffic. 
Many of the returnados® had to leave their vehicles behind and 
many are still on the streets - most without proper documents, 
unsafe and as often as not driven by people who don't know how. 
With each ride I can only crouch in the back seat and hope for 


the best. I once accept a ride in the shell of an old taxi. 
Only two forward gears function; blue smoke seeps up through 
cracks in the floor. The only apparent safety measure is a 


sign on the dashboard: "Oh Lord, don't let Death be a passenger 
in this car." 

Most of the Movement cadre I know from the past are scat- 
tered around the country on various political and military 
assignments. The veteran militants have been spread thin to 
maximize their strengths among the tens of thousands of new 
recruits and sympathizers who are full of zeal and commitment, 
but as yet lack political and military experience. Finding 
new comrades, though, poses no problem At a dinner with friends 
I meet Rui Patcheko who works in the MPLA's Gabinete de anaitses 
polttteas, the office which does much of the research and writing 
for the leadership. He tells me of how he first read LSM 
materials when he worked clandestinely in fascist Portugal. At 
the MPLA's Department for External Relations I'm being helped 
by Ad&o Manuel Neto who was fourteen when the war first came to 
his village, about one hundred miles northeast of Luanda. For 
eight years he fought with MPLA in the forest of the Cuanza- 
Norte district before going to Congo-Brazzaville in 1969 to 
complete his education in one of the Popular Movement's schools. 
He arrived here in Luanda only six months ago. Of his seven 
brothers, two were killed in combat against the Portuguese; two 
have been killed by FNLA and the remaining three are all with 
FAPLA somewhere on the northern front. Adao has not heard from 
them since the invasion started; all he knows is that his 
family has fled back into the forest where they survived during 
the thirteen years of anti-colonial war. 

Talking to the city people and Movement militants, the 
history of the war comes alive. In another office I find Paulo 
Miguel Fernandes, known to everyone as Mandrake, like the 
magician in the cartoons. The eldest son of a Luanda Methodist 
pastor, he went off to join the liberation movement in 1969 
while still in secondary school. He finally located the guer- 
rillas in the Dembos forest area to the North and stayed there 
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until nine months ago. Cut off from the outside and short of 
supplies, the combatants of this "First Politico-Military Region" 
of MPLA fought under extremely hard conditions. For Mandrake, 
a city boy, it was a new kind of life. "We rarely had enough 
food or clothes. There were no shoes either and almost no 
salt." Medical conditions were equally grim with many of the 
fighters and the local population dying from both diseases and 
wounds inflicted in action. Our friend was wounded once but 
his most painful memory is that of an aching tooth. "It had to 
come out so some of the comrades held me down while one used a 
pair of plyers from a mechanic's toolbox which we had captured. 
Ooah, how that hurt!" 

Under the command of Nito Alves? the Region's guerrillas 
tied down large numbers of colonial troops with ambitious and 


small-scale actions. 'We did not have the equipment or ammuni- 
tion to engage in anything big. The best thing to do was to 
fire your clip and then simply disappear,'' ... like Mandrake! 


Soon after their return to Luanda, Mandrake and four of 
his comrades, all unarmed, were arrested by FNLA after an argu- 
ment with some of the latter's Zairean troops. For five days 
they were held in a basement under terrible conditions, with no 
food and one cup of water each every two days. On the sixth 
night they were taken in a truck to a village past Caxito. "By 
this time," he explains, "I was sure we were going to be killed 
and told my comrades escape was our only hope. The truck 
finally stopped in a completely dark place and as we were being 
marched off I started running. Unfortunately, in the confusion 
my comrades all set out in my direction turning our group into 
an easy target, so when the first bullet whistled just over my 
head I stopped. The excited FNLA commander then lined us up 
and ordered us to lay flat, face down. I was in the middle. 
The commander had a pistol and the soldiers had G-3's. There 
was one burst of automatic fire, followed by a single pistol 
shot. Then the same thing again and the comrade on my right 
twisted on the ground with a gurgling deep in his throat. I 
waited a few seconds and shifted a bit to the left just as my 
turn came. Something hit me in the right side below the armpit. 
I contracted in pain, shifting back into my previous position 
so that the pistol shot only hit me in the left upper arm. I 
slumped and lay still feeling numbed and not quite sure 
whether I was dead or alive. Then two more volleys on my left. 
The last comrade was not instantly killed either and tried to 
get up and run. A final long burst from a G-3 must have killed 
him on the spot. I just lay still, breathing into the wet sand 
until I hear the truck move off." 

Mandrake speaks of his experience in an unemotional, almost 
detached manner like somebody describing a game of cards. What 
he resents the most is being unfit for combat service as his 
arm is not fully healed. Not used to the horrors of war, I am 
the one to get emotional, a feeling that grows as I later 


collect similar accounts from many parts of the country. This 
particular massacre took place in late March 1975, only days 
after FNLA had executed fifty young MPLA sympathizers at Kifan- 
gondo, near Luanda. Such are the forces who, with American 
dollars, fight to save Angola for "democracy and Christianity," 
much like their counterparts have done in Indochina and Chile. 

MPLA today is an impressively strong mass movement. But 
for the small group who met secretly in Luanda nineteen years 
ago, to call themselves the "Popular Movement" reflected more 
their vision and ambition than the realityof the time. Gathered 
from a handful of small clandestine groups, the founders of 
MPLA hardly represented the masses of the Angolan people, 
neither ideologically nor by their class background. They were 
young and better-educated than most. Many were from urban back- 
grounds and some had studied in Portugal. Some of MPLA's 
founders had been associated with the Portuguese Communist 
Party and other elements of the anti-fascist opposition, and 
socialist ideas made up a strong element in their new brand of 
nationalism. Among them were Agostinho Neto and Amilcar Cabral, 
later the Secretary-General of PAIGC, who was working in Angola 
at the time. Because they were white, of mixed race or assimt- 
lados ,8 because of their schooling and travels, they had been 
able to break out of the narrow confines of the settler or tra- 
ditional African universe. The anti-colonial currents flowing 
through black Africa helped give their rebellion against 
Catholicism and the authoritarian regime a more definite direc- 
tion. And gradually, as their understanding of colonialism 
grew, the cultural emphasis of their activities was replaced by 
a more overtly political program. The formation of MPLA was an 
important step in this direction. 

The new organization soon extended its underground network 
into other parts of the country, but essentially retained its 
urban character. Its progressive nationalist propaganda was 
directed primarily at the workers and functionaries of the 
towns; strikes and protests were the chief means by which the 
Movement intended to pressure the Portuguese into giving Angola 
its independence. This strategy had its roots in the still 
Euro-centric perspective of socialist thought and in the ex- 
periences of other African nationalist parties, most of which 
found their strength in the indigenous petty bourgeoisie and 
the embryonic working classes of their respective countries. 
The few peasant-based revolutions to have been successful - in 
China and Vietnam - had taken place far away and were not well 
known among African patriots. 

The Salazar regime, however, unlike its British, French and 
Belgian colleagues, remained intransigent. Underdeveloped Por- 
tugal, poor in modern industry and large corporations, still 
needed political control to exploit its colonies and was not 
about to withdraw. It was determined to decapitate any inde- 
pendence movement and responded to the early tremors of na- 
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tionalist demands by dispatching PIDE and troop reinforcements 
to its African possessions. In the late 1950's, waves of 
repression began to create serious problems for MPLA. Leaders 
were arrested or forced into exile, informers worked to infil- 
trate the organization and political activity became increas- 
ingly dangerous. But on all sides, other colonies were moving 
toward independence and it was inevitable that, sooner or later, 
the "wind of change" would break the calm imposed by Portuguese 
might . 

The massacres of 1961 radically changed the course of the 
liberation struggle. Colonial terror made it almost impossible 
to work in the towns, and large parts of the countryside were 
in upheaval. Clearly, it would take more than strikes and 
political pressure to force a colonial withdrawal. The struggle 
which was necessary would have to be a mass struggle; it would 
have to obtain the support of Angolans far beyond the tiny 
segment of urban workers and progressive intellectuals. More 
specifically, the focus of the struggle would have to shift to 
the countryside. Eighty-five per cent of the Angolan people 
lived in the rural areas and colonial presence was far weaker 
there than in the cities. 

At the height of the massacres, a nucleus of MPLA cadre was 
implanted in the Dembos forest area, only a few hours drive 
north of Luanda, to set up the "First Politico-Military Region" 
of the liberation movement. Joined by villagers seeking pro- 
tection from the bands of bloodthirsty soldiers and settlers, 
they set up a base area with shelters and fields that essen- 
tially remained intact through the anti-colonial war. Indeed, 
the local villagers came to make up most of the fighting force, 
though an increasing number of urban youth, like Mandrake, 
arrived to join them in later years. From 1963 onward, a similar 
situation developed in Cabinda and then, starting in 1966, in 
the vast eastern districts of Lunda, Moxico and Cuando-Cubango. 

The Eastern Front, in particular, gave MPLA the opportunity 
to deepen its popular base. Through Zambia the Movement had 
access to supplies from the outside world, both military hard- 
ware and other necessary goods like clothes, medicines, blankets, 
soap and salt. This provided part of the material basis for 
mobilizing the emiserated peasants who were trying to eke out 
a subsistence from their small plots under colonial super- 
exploitation. Within four years of operations, several hundred 
thousand participated in the struggle and reconstruction in MPLA- 
controlled areas. This front, too, became the primary political 
training ground for the young cadre who had fled Angola, often 
by way of schools and universities in Portugal, to join MPLA 
abroad. In Moxico's bush and sparse forests many of them made 
their first real contact with the masses of their own people; 
eating their food, living in their rough shelters and learning 
their concerns. They worked as teachers, medical assistants, 
agricultural cadre and military commanders. 
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Here they found thatthe ideological and often abstract con- 
cerns whichhad led themto join the struggle hardly applied. As 
Amilcar Cabral observed in Guinea-Bissau, ''The people are not 
fighting for ideas, for the things in anyone's head. They are 
fighting to win material benefits, to live better and in peace, 
to see their lives go forward, to guarantee the future of their 
children." To gain the support and participation of the peasants, 
the liberation movement had to persuade them that their lives 
would improve as the struggle advanced. No explanation was nec- 
essary to demonstrate their exploitation; the questionwas rather: 
"If we fight, can we really win? If we join you, will we be pro- 
tected from Portuguese reprisals?" And as the MPLA sank roots 
in the remote bush areas of northern and eastern Angola, the 
cadre from the cities found that their own perspective of the 
struggle changed. Their work with the people transformed their 
own aspirations as it gradually transformed the MPLA, making it 
in essence and not in name only, a people's movement. 

Periods of intense political work always preceded the 
expansion of the armed struggle to new zones and the guerrilla 
force was just one of many organs of People's Power to rise 
from this process. The Youth of MPLA (JMPLA), the Organization 
of Angolan Women (OMA), the National Union of Angolan Workers 
(UNTA), and the Organization of Angolan Pioneers (OPA) shared 
the task of mass mobilization with the armed militants. Within 
their framework food production was improved and equal distri- 
bution of goods assured. CIR? schools, People's Stores and 
mobile clinics appeared as the liberated areas were consol- 
idated. Democratically elected village action committees worked 
with the cadre to support the bush schools and clinics and set 
up local militias to defend the people against Portuguese 


attacks when the guerrillas were not at hand. For the first 
time since colonial penetration the villagers thus gained a 
measure of real control over their own lives. This kind of 


mobilization was the force which drove the liberation war 
forward. 

Though the colonial police apparatus retained its grip 
on the cities, liberation movement propaganda could not be kept 
out. Continuous arrests with imprisonment, murder and torture 
made difficult the growth of their clandestine structure, but 
the Movement's presence could not be uprooted. This was parti- 
cularly so in Luanda, which had long been an enclave of 
progressive politics in relation to the rest of the country. 
But with industrial expansion and the rapid growth of towns 
like Lobito, Benguela, Malanje and Mogamedes, the leaflets and 
underground militants of MPLA made a considerable impact in 
these areas as well. By 1974 MPLA was well-known and also 
recognized by most urban Angolans as their organization, even 
by that vast majority who had had no direct political involve- 
ment. 

The instant vacuum which followed the Lisbon coup was soon 
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filled by a tremendous surge of political activity. Indepen- 
dence, democracy, freedom; options which under the heel of PIDE 
and the colonial army had seemed so distant, now suddenly 
appeared within reach Years of fear and hatred for colonialism 
and its representatives had built up among Blacks, Mulattos and 
progressive Whites, a mighty force which now sought an outlet. 
The reactionary violence in Luanda and other cities reinforced 
the need for organization, But MPLA, the force that the majority 
identified with, was yet in no position to exercise effective 
leadership. The People's Power "movement'' which rose in these 
turbulent months of 1974, therefore, was just that: the people 
rising to assert itself; in all its force and in all its hetero- 
geneity; a spontaneous release of suppressed energy. It was 
like a deluge that no dam and no single spillway or riverbed 
could contain, less a cohesive 'movement'' than just a concept 
to describe, however inadequately, a great revolutionary out- 
burst. 

People's Power with its People's Commissions and military 
groups provided an enormous reservoir of strength for President 
Neto and his comrades. Its mass support in areas that had never 
been touched by the armed struggle made it impossible for 
Spinola and his allies to isolate MPLA within Angola, and in the 
early confrontations of the Second War, FAPLA might not have 
prevailed without the heroic support of the musseque militia. 
Their men and women, some only in their early teens and with a 
strange assortment of weapons and uniforms, turned out to be an 
invaluable force in driving out FNLA and its Zairean troops 
from Luanda. Still more important, in the long run, was the 
work of mass mobilization which was started; organizing the 
people of each batrrol9 around their concrete problems, the 
formation of factory workers' committees, setting up schools to 
replace colonial education. 

But from this basis, to build a force to resist the inva- 
sion armies and set up the structures of the new state, has not 
been altogether a smooth process. Like all other events of the 
real world, the Angolan struggle is full of "impurities" that 
the textbooks of revolution do not mention. To fully integrate 
People's Power into the liberation movement, to give it leader- 
ship, to control its operations and turn its weaknesses into 
strengths is a task which cannot be accomplished overnight. The 
musseque militia, for example, was to a large extent made up of 
people who in the past had been forced to make a living as best 
they could, frequently by theft and banditry, and who between 
battles could easily use their new-found power for personal 


gain. Young Angolans who had been studying in Portugal and 
abroad returned with their politics - from Maoist to social 
democrat - which often had little relevance to Angolan condi- 
tions. Like their peers who had stayed in Angola and who 


frequently dominated the People's Commissions, their zeal and 
enthusiasm far outweighed their political experience. Pervasive 
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among all elements was an inevitable measure of opportunism: in 
times like these much can be gained by jumping on the bandwagon 
of revolution. The fact that People's Power is now formally 
part of the Popular Movement does not immediately change its 
characteristics. For such a conglomeration of ideas, social 
backgrounds and aspirations to find a place within ademocratic, 
disciplined organization willbeno small part of the continuing 
Angolan revolution. 

In this way MPLA has come to embody a spectacular array of 
different class elements and ideological currents. It counts 
Blacks, Whites and Mulattos; workers, peasants, lumpen, petty 
bourgeois and even some of the scattered "real'' bourgeois. In 
other words, it has retained the character of a front. While 
during the anti-colonial war, the movement sought to unite all 
those opposed to colonialism, now its basis of unity is the 
willingness to fight the invaders and their Angolan agents. In 
the fashion of other revolutionary liberation movements like 
the NLF of Vietnam, MPLA at this time subordinates internal 
class conflicts to the need for uniting all genuinely patriotic 
elements. In the words of President Neto, the primary contra- 
diction at this pointis "the irreconcilable class contradiction 
which opposes the interests of our people to those of inter- 
national imperialism. The existing contradictions among the 
people, between the various classes and anti-imperialist social 
groups, belong to the category of secondary contradictions and, 
as such, must be resolved." 

As a front, MPLA reflects the level of class formation in 
the country. By themselves, neither Angola's infant working 
class, mor the progressive petty bourgeoisie, nor the vast but 
heterogeneous and ideologically weak peasantry could have fought 
a successful liberation war. Within MPLA their combined force 
has radically changed the course of the nation. And in the 
slow and painful process of a people's war, a new outlook has 
been formed which transcends the particular interests of each 
separate class or segment of the population. With national 
independence, their minimum objective will have been achieved. 
But from early on in the struggle, the militants of MPLA have 
looked beyond independence to a state that will truly serve 
"the most exploited sectors of our people."' The experiences of 
the liberation struggle and those of independent Africa in the 
1960's - a helpless prey of neocolonialism - have demonstrated 
the futility of political freedom without a fundamental restruc- 
turing of society. "The economy will be designed to serve the 
Angolan people and never voracious imperialism," President Neto 
says in his speech on Independence night. "With the alliance 
of the workers and the peasants as the nucleus, all patriotic 
sectors will be united . . . in the struggle for the construc- 
tion of a society without exploiters and exploited. ... The 
working masses will exercise power on all levels, the only 
guarantee for the formation of a new human being and of the 
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triumph of our revolution." 

The President's words outline the direction of the continued 
Angolan revolution. They carry a vision, not of something in a 
hazy, distant future, but of the objectives for which all 
Angolans in the MPLA-controlled parts of the country are now 
working. As I travel through the country. visiting the musseques 
and villages of the "most exploitea,"' the factories, schools 
and FAPLA camps, I witness how the enormous tasks of this period 
are tackled and how the many contradictions are struggled with. 


NOTES FOR CHAPTER ONE 


1. The National Security Study Memorandum, 1969. See The Kis- 
stnger Study on Southern Africa, Spokesman Books, Nottingham, 
1975. 

2. For a more detailed history of FNLA, see "Angola: Myths and 
Realities" in LSM NEWS, Winter 1975-76 issue. 

3. See Ibtd. Correspondence between Savimbi and the local Por- 
tuguese commanders was published in Afrtque-Aste (Paris), Number 
61, 8-21, July 1974. Marcello Caetano, the deposed Portuguese 
Prime Minister writes in his account: ''The enemy's opening of 
the Eastern Front constituted a tremendous preoccupation and 
Costa Gomes, on assuming responsibility for Angola's defense, 
approached the case with intelligence and decisiveness. 
(General) Bettencourt Rodrigues received the task . . . to 
pacify the region, which he did by reaching an understanding 
with the people of UNITA, an insurrectionary group which under 
the leadership of Savimbi operated with the disagreement of the 
MPLA.'' Depoimento, Rio and Sado Paulo 1974, pp. 180-181. [My 
translation, 0.G.] 

4. See "Angola: the Carve-up of Africa's El Dorado,"’ in The 
Sunday Times (London) 20 October 1974, pp. 10-11. 

5. The Angolan name for the vast shantytowns circling the inner 
city. 

6. Meaning “those who return''; i.e. those settlers who left 
Angola on the eve of Independence. 

7. Former Minister of Internal Administration, Alves led an 
abortive coup attempt on 27 May 1977. 

8. Africans who because of their "level of civilization" clas- 
sified as Portuguese citizens. 

9. Center for Revolutionary Instruction: schools where the peo- 
ple of the liberated areas learned literacy as well as practical 
and military skills. 

10. Quarter, part of a town. 
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Operario: 


Workers’ Quarter” 


to introduce me to Batrro Operario. 
r tol of Luanda keeps pointing out the great changes 
that have taken place and we both agree this needs to be docu- 
mented in greater depth. Luanda today is living through a great 
upheaval with the ferment and popular surge in the African 
parts of the city starting to shapea new future for its people. 
But the outside world hardly knows, I could tell many 
stories about the exploits of the "media mafia" in relation to 
this war, About journalists reporting from the front without 
ever leaving the air-conditioned Hotel Tropico and being more 
concerned with what their editors expect than what is actually 
happening outside, The greatest tragedy of this kind of jour- 
nalism is not so much in the lies and inaccuracies that reach 
the outside world as in the complete silence about’ the real 
political situation in the MPLA-held parts of the country. 
While cigar-chewing veteran war correspondents are moving lit- 
tle flag-pins on their maps and cursing the Movement's refusal 
to take them to the battlefront, the men mixing drinks across 
the bar counter are being organized inaunion to run the hotel. 
Very few Western correspondents venture into the musseques 
to find out how most Angolans live or visit the factories to 
see how they manage to keep producing, All around them a revo- 
lution is unfolding but they do not know. Or if they do, they 
don't take much interest. My own two or three hour visits in 
the various locations, however, have left me with many questions 
and few real insights, and so I ask Mandrake to recommend one 
particular part of town where I could spend my "free" time. 
Luanda's shantytowns are different from those of most 
other African cities. While in Lusaka, for instance, the "town- 
ships" are split up and located several miles from each other 
and from the European parts of town, the Portuguese let "their" 
slums mushroom wall-to-wall with the colonial quarters. Here, 
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the Africans flowing into the city from all parts of Angola 
mixed with the mulatto population and even the odd poor White 
(unthinkable in other parts of Africa) to forma unique racially 
mixed culture. Though most of this musseque population lived 
miserably in contrast to the inhabitants of "the asphalt city," 
their proximity to the center of colonialism, with its cultural 
and political spin-offs put them in a special position in re- 
lation to the masses of Angolans. The large mulatto population, 
in particular, both suffered and profited from their ambivalent 
position. While Portuguese officials looked to them as care- 
takers of colonial interests, their relatively privileged ac- 
cess to education and higher status also led many Mulattos - as 
well as African assimtlados - to intellectual and political 
protest. Most of these "Creole islands"! of Luanda have thus 
become strongholds for MPLA and People's Power. 

It is a hot afternoon when Mandrake and I first drive down 
to the quarters of Batrro Operario's People's Commission (PC). 
At the end of the pleasant Avenida Joao II with its palm trees 
and flower beds, we leave the asphalt and make our way through 
the reddish mud and puddles left from last night's rain, past 
the project of cheaply-built apartment blocks and into the mus- 
seque proper. The shops or small cantinas? are still open for 
business and outside the bread shop a line is forming in anti- 
cipation of the evening's delivery. Most likely, there won't be 
enough to go around and so families send children or sometimes 
granny to line up hours in advance. Pieces of cloth or plastic 
bags mark their place in line as the children play in the dust 
or the women gather for an exchange of news in the shade. The 
houses are made of mud-and-wattle or of rough, unplaned boards 
with tin roofs. It gets baking hot inside at this time of the 
day and the closed shutters give little protection. The after- 
noon is still drowsy; with sunset and the return of the men, 
the pace will pick up. 

But what is visible from the street is only the quiet front 
of musseque life. Behind each house is a courtyard, surrounded 
on its other three sides by various structures patched together 
from tin sheets, plywood, cardboard and odd lumber. These serve 
as additional quarters for the large families, rainy season kit- 
chen or shelter for the goats and chickens. Families of twelve 
to fifteen people are often crammed together here, which ex- 
plains how an estimated twelve thousand Angolans can find room 
to live in an area which can be no bigger than half a square 
mile. The yard is the center of family life, where clothes are 
washed, food cooked and eaten, where the small children spend 
most of the day and guests are entertained. And, as 1s common 
in Africa, the luandenses have a free and easy-going way of so- 
cializing, spending much time with friends and neighbors, sharing 
their meals of funji,3 fried fish and perhaps some cuca beer. 

The People's Commission is located in one of the bigger 
houses in the heart of the quarter. Strings of black, red and 
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yellow pennants are suspended across the street in front and 
the colorful poster display on the wall is dominated by a large 
portrait of President Neto and a slogan: "The People in Power." 
A group of youngsters is sitting by the entrance, barefoot and 
dressed in odd pieces of army clothing, dumped by the Portu- 
guese forces before their departure and now to be seen all over 
the city. Two of the boys are white, one of them crippled by 


polio. 

The PC's front house has two rooms. In the narrow hall a 
group of mothers and children are waiting to see the doctor who 
is using the first room for consultation. The "doctor" turns 


out to be a third-year woman medical student who comes in for a 
few hours every afternoon. Morning sessions are handled by ano- 
ther student and together they try to prescribe cures for at 
least the most common of the people's health problems: infec- 
tions, parasites and a whole range of diseases arising from the 
miserable conditions of musseque life. The second room has been 
turned into a dispensary where an elderly male nurse dresses 
wounds and gives injections, These services, for the first time 
ever available in Batrro Operario, cost about one dollar a visit 


for "those who can afford it."" Those who cannot afford this 
much, pay whatever they can spare. Visits to private clinics 
in the white part of town cost $20 and up; i.e. one week's 


wages for the average African worker. Accordingly, health ser- 
vices are something new for most of these people; something 
which in the past was reserved for the inhabitants of the 'as- 
phalt city" whereas the rest were left to rely on traditional 
healers. 

The history of the clinic goes back to the massacres of 
July 1974 when white vigilantes roamed the streets, spreading 
death and terror. At that time progressive doctors, nurses, 
students, anyone with a knowledge of medicine who turned out to 
help, had their hands full. Now, with the exodus of many Por- 
tuguese and the demands of the war, there is a desperate short- 
age of personnel. Yet most Luanda batrros have a clinic like 
this one. With MPLA in full control of the city, supplies are 
obtained gratis from the main hospital to which the students 
also refer cases of serious illness or the ones. they cannot 
properly diagnose. Though this system of medical care is tem- 
porary and in many ways inadequate, it has nevertheless  pro- 
vided the majority of Luanda's population with far more than 
they had access to before. In one year and under the most dif- 
ficult conditions, People's Power has accomplished what coloni- 
alism never aspired to. The people's creative energy, bottled 
up for decades, is now bursting through the widening cracks in 
the old system, transforming Luanda into a liberated area in 
every sense. 

Out back, the large yard is swept neat and clean. Almost 
half is covered by a newly constructed tin roof under which old 
school desks have been placed to make it a classroom and good 
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place to hold meetings. Another building extends the length of 
the yard. It has five small rooms, each with a door facing the 
yard. When I ask Mandrake if this used to be a guest house, his 
response is a broad smile. "Of sorts . . ., it was a brothel.” 
Each cubicle now serves as office for one or two of the PC's 
subcommittees. There is barely space for a table and two chairs 
and the partitions are so thin you can hear every movement in 
the adjoining rooms. Only a few months ago Portuguese troops 
came here to unload their frustrations on African prostitutes 
who for lack of other means of income, had become part of the 
inevitable appendage of colonialism and war. And it does not 
disappear easily. "Prostitution is Slavery" has been painted, 
red and clear, on the houses of some women who persist in the 
trade; it is part of a campaign to stamp out such vices. But, 
as any PC activist will acknowledge, the question is not pri- 
marily amoral one, it is not closing the brothels that will free 
the prostitutes from their lot. The priority at this time is 
to find alternate ways for them to earn a living. In a context 
like that of Bairro Operarto material incentive is still the 
magnet that pulls the people toward a new life. 

The work of the People's Commission is handled by seven 
different subcommittees or departments: the Department for Edu- 
cation and Culture (DEC), Information and Propaganda (DIP), In- 
ternal Administration (DAI), Mass Organization (DOM), Housing 
and Collective Work (DHO), Food and Cooperatives (DAC) and So- 
cial Welfare (DAS). The Department of Defense has ceased func- 
tioning since the batrro self-defense units were integrated in- 
to FAPLA. Leadership consists of an executive committee made 
up of the seven department "responsibles."" The veteran among 
them is Elisio Napoleao, in his mid-thirties and a native of 
Batrro Operarto. He is a functionary with the city Public Works 
Department and, like the other activists, comes here every day 
after work. In addition to his PC duties, he is also a_ member 
of the workers' commission of the city's Public Works Depart- 
ment. As DAI "responsible," his duties are to act as the Com- 
mission's secretary and keep track of its finances. 

"When we started, a year ago," he explains, "we had no 
money whatsoever. Our initial expenses were covered by random 
contributions from the population. But as we started expanding 
our activities - the clinic and schools, for instance - we needed 
a regular income. For this place," he looks around, "we have to 
pay 1500 escudos ($60) a month. Now most of the households pay 
20 escudos (80¢)amonth toward our expenses and some pay more." 
Between January and October 1975, the Commission collected 
$6,200 towards its work, including the income from the clinic. 
"In this way we are just breaking even. But the needs of this 
quarter are enormous and we'd like to be able to pay some of our 
activists to work here full time." 

Indeed, the needs appear truly enormous, in many ways not 
unlike those of American big city ghettoes. Batrro Operario is 
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marked by its proximity to the "asphalt city"; it grew up as a 
product of the latter and by an interaction which rendered 
beauty and prosperity to the colonial fagade, wretchedness and 
desolation to the vast slums. As its name suggests, many of the 
men here belong to the regular workforce, as dockers, brick- 
layers, carpenters, factory workers or functionaries. Despite 
their poor pay - generally $60 - $80 per month - they are rel- 
atively well off. In a situation of perennially high unemploy- 
ment and insecurity, a number at least equal to this have been 
forced to live off the white city in other ways; as bootblacks, 
beggars, petty thieves and bandits; as so-called "lumpens," the 
"driftwood of humanity" in Eldridge Cleaver's words, the "scum 
layer of society" according to Marx. The dog-eat-dog mentality 
of predatory capitalism appears as entrenched among these el- 
ements as among the owners of the quarter's small shops and 
eantinas. Together such segments of the population have served 
as the early base for fascist and reactionary movements in other 
countries - from Italy in the 1920's to Saigon and Santiago in 
our time. In FRELIMO's Mozambique, the hardcore among them have 
been sent to reeducation camps where they work the land while 
learning about the revolution and the role they are expected to 
play. Here in Luanda's shantytowns many have joined the FAPLA 
where they forma significant, but potentially unstable, element. 
Those who remain are chiefly concerned with self-preservation 
and, opportunism the hallmark of their class, may well work with 
the PC's or the factory committees and at the same time be en- 
gaged in black-marketing and speculation. It is against them 
that MPLA's watchword, "Discipline in the Rear Guard,"' is pri- 
marily directed. 

Witha class composition of this kind, Bairro Operario might 
seem like a difficult place to do political work. And it is, 
even though the situation, as I now find it, has improved over 
six months ago. The terror from outside, whether by Portuguese 
vigilantes or by FNLA, helped weld together the inhabitants 
within the framework of People's Power. "When FNLA was still 
in town," says Filipe Junior, the twenty-two-year-old "respon- 
sible'' for Education and Culture, "our work was extremely dif- 
ficult. They arrested and sometimes killed people they found 
with our schoolbooks or other materials.'' The experiences of 
this period - and the success of People's Power in uniting the 
people and isolating the immediate enemy - caused a leap in 
political consciousness. The myth of Angola's "race war'' was 
once and for all exploded, and the two opposites in the conflict 
stood out clearly. The foreign invasion on the side of FNLA and 
UNITA has later made this principal contradiction even clearer. 
I learn to appreciate the impact of this one evening at an out- 
door film showing with a Chinese production about the Red Army 
facing the joint forces of the Kuomintang and the Japanese in- 
vaders. No soundtrack is needed to distinguish friend from foe, 
and the mere appearance of a scheming Chiang and his evil co- 
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horts onthe screen provokes angry howls of "Holden!", "Savimbi!l", 
“Tratdores!" 

As the weeks pass and FAPLA, with the help of Cuban volun- 
teers, goes on the offensive, the pressure on Luanda subsides 
and the atmosphere gradually becomes somewhat more relaxed. But 
in the continuing battle to implement "Produce to Resist," to 
mobilize the population for the liberation of the country and 
"Maintain discipline among the rearguard," other contradictions 
arise which, even if not primary, must be dealt with to ensure 
the progressive direction of the struggle. The sometimes  cha- 
otic situation - a war and the vacuum resulting from the exodus 
of educated and technically trained Portuguese - leaves lots of 
room for those who are primarily concerned with advancing their 
individual interests, a trait not confined to the lumpen. "Of 
course, there are opportunists who want to move in fast to take 
over the open positions," an MPLA leader has frankly told me 
earlier. "We must combat corruption and opportunism of all 
sorts.'' Here in Batrro Operaric, Elizabete Geita, the twenty- 
year-old head of DAC (Department of Food and Cooperatives), 
elaborates. "Our aim now is to get control of food distribu- 
tion. Speculation is common, especially for staples like rice 
and manioc meal, and everybody's in business. Mind you, a lot 
of people are out of work and are getting desperate." 

The DAC was started three months ago when Luanda faced 
shortages of many foodstuffs, in response to the people's de- 
mands that something be done Since then it has gradually taken 
control over the wholesale of basic foods, ensuring that each 
shop or cantina gets something and that the goods are retailed 
at the set prices. Sanctions against shopkeepers who charge 
more include the impounding of the merchandise and even the 
closureof the shops. "This makesus unpopular with some people," 


says Elizabete. ‘For instance, some time ago we received a re- 
port that a certain young couple was black-marketing cigarettes 
and wine. For a packet of 'AC' cigarettes, twelve escudos in 
the store, they charged twenty. A comrade and I went to see 


them, but the man recognized us as PC members and locked the 
door. Only when the other comrade threatened to kick it in did 
he open the door. The man told us he had no goods left, but when 
we started to search the place, he handed over a carton with six 
packets of cigarettes. We suspected that there was more, how- 
ever, so instead of returning home, we stayed on near the house 
for a while. Soon a man arrived, disappeared inside for a 
moment and then left, smoking a cigarette. Seeing this, we went 
straight back and started searching the house. Under the bed I 
found a box with ninety-one packs. The next day the man's wife, 
who had been away, came over here, complaining and shouting that 
the People's Commission is nothing but a new PIDE. I could 
mention several examples of this. Of course, there are some who 
are hostile to our work but so far there has been no violence.” 

Such hostility is an inevitable aspect of the unfolding 
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struggle to replace colonial rule witha people's democracy. Here 
in the city, where colonial mentality runs deep, the notion is 
not uncommon that the collapse of the old system has opened the 
door to a new free-for-all race to power and prosperity. Four 
decades under the rigid discipline of colonial fascism have 
created a yearning for less restriction and more individual 
opportunity. But to prevent the President's talk about the end 
of exploitation from merely remaining rhetoric, practices such 
as black-marketing must be checked, against the opposition of 
some, but with the support of many more. During the difficult 
months earlier this year Luandans learned the advantages of or- 
ganization, and as they are preparing for the hardships and 
scarcities of what might be a long and difficult war, they are 
not about willingly to fall prey to anew generation of  ex- 
ploiters. 

Apart from the medical services, the schools were the first 
of the People's Commission's civilian programs to be put into 
action. In fact, some classes started before the People's Com- 
mission proper was formed. Filipe, also a native of Batrro 
Operarto and conversant in both English and French, tells me 
they have seven hundred students in the day classes and three 


hundred at night. Absenteeism must run high, though; I never 
see more than half that number whenever I visit the Portuguese- 
built austere brick structure near the PC headquarters. The 


late classes are for those over fourteen and most of the stu- 
dents, 75% male, seem to be in their late teens or early twen- 
ties. The classes run two to three hours per day, five days a 
week. The most advanced students are in the beginning of the 
second grade, and are already doing three-digit multiplication 
and division. "The emphasis is on basic literacy and the his- 
tory of Angola. Our history text is the one written by MPLA 
and most of the other materials are prepared by ourselves or by 
other batrro schools.'"' Filipe pulls a stack of stencilled pa- 
pers out of his briefcase. "Only the math text is left from 
the Portuguese curriculum" The teachers are mainly high school 
students or others with secondary education. Thirty of them 
just finisheda one month crash course for this kindof teaching. 

Is it not difficult to get people, especially the young 
ones, to come to school? "Yes,'' he nods, “it is a struggle. But 
we have groups of dinamizadores4 working in the various parts 
of the batrro to motivate them. The greatest difficulty, how- 
ever, is to create a good political atmosphere in the school. 
We always emphasize that teachers and students have equally im- 
portant responsibilities to the revolution; the teachers to 
teach, the students to learn." Equal numbers of elected stu- 
dents and teachers make up the school board anda political com- 
mission which is in charge of organizing meetings for the whole 
school on Saturdays. These meetings are to discuss the poli- 
tical situation in Angola and internationally. The school also 
has a theater and singing group which performs on special occa- 
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sions, like Independence Day and 10 December, MPLA's anniversary. 

Joao Paim is twenty and a student of electronics. At the 
PC he is responsible for the Department of Information and Pro- 
paganda. "Until last year the media served strictly to rein- 
force colonial fascism. This is now changing, of course, but 
we must still work to bring information to a level where the 
masses can relate to it. The TV people, for example, should 
join forces with the people; they should come into the musseques 
and make programs about the resistance and people's culture 
down here." 


Joao's department produces a "people's paper'’ - a small 
collection of items from MPLA's organ, Vttorta Certa, as well 
as articles from the daily press - "homemade" in the batrro. 


Copies are mounted on boards and placed at strategic locations 
where they serve as an important source of information for that 
vast majority who cannot afford to buy the daily papers. The 
DIP also puts out, though irregularly, a small stencilled bul- 
letin dealing with issues of particular relevance to Batrro 
Operarto. "Still, communication with the masses of the people 
is a problem Many cannot read and therefore radio, television, 
films and public meetings are essential." A crowd of mainly 
youngsters gather around the TV setin the PC yard every evening 
for the news and the occasional other programming. Radto Nact- 
onal, now government-run, has become a powerful factor in the 
political process; its frequent news, political programs and 
revolutionary music are heard on the thousands of transistor 
sets of which every house in the musseques has at least one. 

With its explosive expansion in Luanda, MPLA has far out- 
grown its former structure. With People's Commissions doing 
much the same work as the Movement's "old" mass organizations 
(both OMA and JMPLA have their own branches in Batrro Operarto) , 
the temporary confusion as to who is doing what sometimes de- 
tracts from the overall product. But, after all, “It is from 
confusion that light is born,'' as Joao comments with a grin at 
my periodic exasperation in trying to find out exactly how 
things work. 

The communication problem that Jodo refers to, however, is 
not exclusively due to the lack of technical facilities. The PC 
programs dealing with aspects of daily life - better food dis- 
tribution, a campaign to get electricity into the quarter - 
generally spark much enthusiasm, as did the militia groups at a 
time when people were fearing for their lives. But when it 
comes to more overtly "political" programs, the alleged problem 
of most of Luanda's People's Commissions is the "passivity of 
the masses." The political meetings I witness are rarely at- 
tended by more than a hundred people - and this despite consid- 
erable preparation on the part of the young activists. A three- 
day seminar on dialectical and historical materialism has to be 
cancelled due to a complete lack of interest outside the small 
circle of department "responsibles." 
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I cannot help but wonder whose judgement called for such a 
seminar in this environment and at this time. The Chinese, it 
is true, study and apply dialectics to tasks of production in 
fields and factories. But only after decades of socialism and 
on a solid educational basis. Here in the musseque,on the other 
hand, among the unskilled workers, their families and the lun- 
pen who make up the bulk of the population and among whom less 
than half are literate, who would attend such an event? That 
the masses are now thought to be "passive," after the pitch of 
struggle six months ago, is perhaps not as much a reflection on 
the masses themselves as on the relationship between them and 
the core of the PC activists, all of whom, if not still students, 
hold relatively well-paid jobs and were not that well-known in 
the batrro before the events of last year. Since the timeof the 
Lisbon coup, they have devoured what revolutionary literature 
they could lay their hands on and thrown themselves into the 
process of building a new Angola. They are eager to move ahead, 
to wipe out any trace of the old, often forgetting how deeply- 
rooted the legacy of colonialism is in a city like Luanda. The 
contradictions they face are similar to those of the first gen- 
eration of MPLA militants witha petty-bourgeois background And 
"class suicide,"' integration with the masses, what have taken 
these veteran militants years and years of struggle and sacri- 
fice to accomplish, will take the young PC activists no less. 

The People's Power movement is the arena for such a strug- 
gle. Through their work the young activists, with many things 
still to learn, have begun to confront the ideological heritage 
of colonialism: elitism, impetuosity, isolation from the masses. 
The enthusiasm that came with the early surge of People's Power 
is now giving way to a more long-range - and tempered - view of 
the tasks ahead. But a foundation has been laid for the fight 
to overcome past class differences and for the people of Luan- 
da's musseques to assert the power that is theirs. This is the 
essence of the new Angola. It is a process that conservatives 
like the editors of the London Times may contemptuously refer 
to as "back-street idealism,'but which revolutionaries all over 
the world can learn much from, 


NOTES 


1. See John Marcum, The Angolan Revolution, Vol. 1, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1969, pp. 16-22. 

2. Combination of small store and cafe. 

3. A stiff porridge of manioc meal and water. 

4, "Dynamizers" or "animators"; political activists who work at 
the mass level to mobilize people around the PC's programs. 
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\ @ FAPLA: The New 
People’s Army 


Amana: vamos &@ prdia. "Let's go to the beach tomorrow," 
‘voice out a dark. It is all but dry humor as we 


ich south of Luanda, It's past midnight and with the moon not 
4 the warm night is almost impenetrable. A thin black 
ribbon on the left indicates Mussulo Island,a long, narrow spit 
that connects with the mainland thirty miles to the South. A 
few dozen African fishermen and their families inhabit this 
peaceful stretch of sand and palm trees, casting their nets be- 
fore dawn to take their catch fresh to the Luanda market every 
day. On our right, the white beach is visible only as a greyish 
shade while the mango groves behind are swallowed in the black 
void of the steep hillside. The only sound is that of our col- 
umn moving through the water, two hundred and eighty commando 
trainees from the Resistencia Popular CIR and their instruc- 
tors. The water test is a highlight of their training program. 

Shoulder deep ..., to my shoulders, that is. But I am six 
feet, four inches and so is Mukushi, the Head Instructor who 
is at my side leading the column. As we move towards still 
deeper water, there is splashing and subdued giggling from be- 
hind. "Think of us who are not as tall as you."' I turn around 
to see only the eyes and the cap of the comrade next in line. 
His rifle is held high to protect it from getting wet. Behind 
him, two lines of heads, more or less submerged, bobbing up and 
down with the movement of our walk, Mukushi turns closer to 
shore. 

This is my third day with the Resistencia Populay mili- 
tants, photographing and collecting information on them and their 
training. The invitation - or challenge? - to join in the test 
is an honor. I could not refuse. And besides, like all the 
trainees, I did not know what it involved; only that it had to 
do with walking in water. And there is none around the Grafanil 
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base. The first part of the test, therefore, was a fifteen mile 
hike at forced pace through the blazing afternoon sun. Our 
initial gaiety with singing and shouting slogans subsided 
rapidly after the half-way mark, then picked up again as we 
rested and were fed Portuguese combat rations while watching 
the last rays of sunlight fade in the beautiful calm Atlantic. 
A sharp whistle broke the idyll and sent us scrambling over the 
steep cliff and down the last stretch to the water's edge. 

That was four hours ago and I can now feel how each step 
becomes more and more of an effort. The water is heavier and my 
boots are sucked in by the soft bottom sand. But Mukushi pushes 
ahead with his program. We walk, duck, crawl and try to run in 
the salty mess. Our one "rest" consists of squatting for a few 
minutes, a bit closer to the shore but still so that the water 


reaches above our shoulders. Mukushi moves down the line’ to 
see how the recruits are doing, half-jokingly splashing water on 
those who are trying to retreat to higher ground. A dug-out 


with two fishermen glides by. "The local people have been told 
we are coming," I'm told, "lest they mistake us for the enemy 
and open fire." 

A strong tide finally forces us ashore about two miles 
short of the spot where our trucks are waiting. It takes us 
less than an hour to reach them from the shore side, and to make 
up for this short-cut, Mukushi decides on an hour of combat ex- 
ercises on the beach: push-ups, somersaults, kangaroo jumps 
and ..., mad rushes back into’ the water. Those who are 
simply too exhausted to carry through with it all are excused. 
The rest do the best they can. A luta ... continua, the strug- 
gle continues; a luta ... deve sacrificios, up ... down, 
push ... push; the struggle ... demands sacrifice! Nobody 
seems to be trying to get out of it as long as they have a drop 
of strength left. Not only are the recruits here as volunteers, 
those I have talked to take a definite pride in what they are 
trying to do. It is two a.m. before we board the vehicles, two 
hundred and fifty of us in the two big trucks! Freezing cold, 
I still fall asleep on the way home, held up by the bodies 
packed solidly around me and with rifles, canteens, grenades, 
knees and elbows poked in between every bone in my body. 


My time with FAPLA has shattered old ideas of what armies 
are like - or can be like. A brief experience with the NATO-run 
forces of my native Norway taught me that there are basically 
two kinds of soldiers. First, the hardened professionals whose 
world outlook is saturated with militarism and who spend their 
careers just longing for a piece of "real" action. When this 
remains elusive, as is the rule, they have to find substitutes, 
like shooting elephants with machine-guns on so-called "peace- 
keeping" missions in the Congo. Under their authority is the 
vast mass of conscripts whose chief objective is to get through 
their term doing as little as possible. This second group spend 
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their last six months in uniform counting the weeks, days, and 
hours to go before they can hand in their gear and return to 
their jobs, university courses and girlfriends. Seeing my older 
friends reach unsuspected levels of regimented apathy and indif- 
ference while in the service, I have never since regretted 
leaving the country after my physical screening and orientation 
course. In more recent years, hearing American friends talk 
about Vietnam, British about Suez and Portuguese about Africa, 
the replacement of elephants by Vietnamese and Africans seems 
easy enough with the interests of God, country and Western civ- 
ilization at stake. 

As I amnow learning, a liberation army - a people's army - has 
little in common with the forces of imperialist NATO. Like the 
Chinese and Vietnamese armies, FAPLA is the result of long and 
bitter years of guerrilla warfare against foreign oppressors and 
their indigenous allies. From the small band of patriots who 
attacked the Luanda prison with clubs and knives on the morning 
of 4 February 1961, MPLA slowly built a guerrilla army as the 
Movement expanded its base in the bush and forests of Cuanza 
Norte, Cabinda and the eastern districts. "We are not mili- 
tarists,'' the combatants used to insist when explaining their 
struggle. "We do not like to shoot and kill. Armed struggle is 
the highest form of political struggle; the colonialists have 
left us no other way to gain our freedom." 

Thus the war by which MPLA, little by little, edged the 
Portuguese out of large areas of Angola was hardly the stand- 
up-and-fight type of war, nor the uncontrolled peasant revolt 
that the colonial government initially anticipated. The "invis- 
ible" guerrillas struck when least expected and vanished in 
time for the enemy's counter-attack. They made road travel dan- 
gerous and thus isolated Portuguese outposts. The colonial re- 
gime would "prove" its full control over Angola by flying gul- 
lible Western journalists over huge areas without seeing a sin- 
gle "terrorist." 

But the most important battle was that being played out in 
the hearts and minds of the people. By winning over increasing 
numbers of the rural population, MPLA undermined the very basis 
of colonial presence. The enemy grew more isolated and more 
vulnerable. Political work was primary and always preceded 
military advance. Local food supply had to be secured and_ the 
militants depended on carriers and people to do reconnaissance 
from among the villagers. And the gradual strengthening of the 
guerrilla units, bringing more and more of the peasants under 
arms, made possible the consolidation of the new structure of 
people's power in the liberated regions: new schools, the in- 
troduction of medical assistance and the setting up of the first 
cooperative plots. From operating in small units to ambush and 
otherwise harass the enemy, the liberation fighters after a few 
years launched their first sustained attacks on isolated Portu- 
guese garrisons. In 1969 the armed struggle reached the popu- 
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lous Bié province and in 1972, in the atmosphere of great up- 
heaval in neighboring Namibia, the southern province of Cunene 
erupted in a wave of attacks and sabotage actions. 

This was the dynamic which the colonialist generals feared 
the most and one which they recognized could not be checked by 
military means alone. Thus a program of "concessions" and in- 
ternal "reform'' was announced in conjunction with a barbaric 
chemical warfare offensive against the MPLA-controlled areas 
of Lunda and Moxico. The aim of this campaign of "bombs and 
smiles" was to create a belt, several hundred kilometers wide, 
where no person could survive and therefore impossible for the 
guerrillas to penetrate. 

To counter the effects of this Portuguese effort, the MPLA 
leadership launched the Movement of Readjustment among the mil- 
itants in the East. This "vast campaign of criticism and self- 
criticism" had as its objective to raise both the ideological 
and military level and to improve methods of work throughout 
the liberation movement. Significantly, Readjustment led to the 
creation of the Groups of Active Militants, rank-and-file bodies 
to discuss the problems of the struggle and strengthen the link 
between the leadership and the masses. It also led to the cre- 
ation of the Department of Political Orientation (DOP) which 
has since developed into one of the Popular Movement's key or- 


ganisms. Through raising the political level among its com- 
batants, MPLA managed to carry out military operations of un- 
precedented magnitude and quality. In 1973 the campaign was 


launched in the Cabinda region, as well. 

If Readjustment did not prevent the defection of Chipenda 
and his followers and the emergence of the "Active Revolt," it 
was no doubt the force that, more than any other, enabled MPLA 
to survive these setbacks. Nevertheless, the Movement appeared 
shaken during those crucial months of 1974 when a strong united 
front under its leadership might have left crumbling coloni- 
alism no alternative but to recognize it as the only legitimate 


representative of Angola's people. As it was, MPLA's internal 
problems gave imperialism the break it needed to start building 
up other "liberation movements'' - FNLA, UNITA, FLEC - in the 


race for power. 

Such was the situation when some eightyof MPLA's guerrilla 
commanders met to assess the new demands of the struggle. On 
1 August (1974), in a "Declaration to the Angolan People, the 
Guerrillas of MPLA and the Soldiers of Liberated Angola," they 
announced the formation of the Popular Armed Forces for the 
Liberation of Angola (FAPLA): 

Our country is now on the threshhold of the objective 

for which half a million patriots have died and hun- 

dreds of thousands have been mutilated. . . . At this 

hour, imperialist forces are agitated and attempts 

are being made todestroy that for which you struggled 

for thirteen years. . . . Comrades! Continue to fight 
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for the preservation of our achievements; for the 

total liberation of the country; to defend the inter- 

ests of the most exploited sectors of our society; for 

a democratic, popular and progressive regime.1 
So far the focus of the armed struggle had been in the relative- 
ly remote bush and forest areas wliere the objective had been 
to isolate the Portuguese and where only a minority of Angolans 
had come into direct contact with the liberation movement. In 
the period to come, therefore, the chief task would be to train 
as many as possible among the hundreds of thousands who were 
now openly declaring their support for MPLA in the towns and 
villages across the country. Future confrontations loomed, not 
only with a colonial or reactionary settler army, but with the 
Blacks of UNITA and FNLA who had been actively fighting the 
Popular Movement since early in the anti-colonial war. Further, 
the arena of such a struggle would include the urban areas 
where the frictions between the movements were manifestly the 
strongest. In short, the politico-military task of the new FAPLA 
was qualitatively different from that of the guerrillas during 
the First War of National Liberation. 

Within months of the October (1974) cease-fire agreement 
with the Portuguese, CIR's were established in all the major ur- 
ban centers. However, a desperate lack of both experienced ca- 
dre and equipment held back the training. Nevertheless, in 
meetings and political lessons, in literacy classes and discus- 
sions, thousands of Angolans learned their liberation ABC in the 
twilight months of early 1975. For each book and weapon there 
were scores of eager hands; spread thin over Angola's sixteen 
provinces, the MPLA cadre had to turn away thousands of disap- 
pointed volunteers. 

It was therefore an army in its first stages of formation 
which first set out to check the wave of the reactionary vio- 
lence in Luanda and other cities toward the middle of the year. 
In the capital, the FAPLA militants fought side-by-side with the 
musseque defense brigades. In Cunene, Malanje and Moxico, vil- 
lagers brought their traditional weapons to back up the combat- 
ants. With its odd assortment of weapons and uniforms, the 
ranks of FAPLA swelled from a few thousand to forty thousand in 
little more than a year. On the basis of its political strength 
among the masses, accumulated through a decade and a half of war 
and political mobilization, MPLA rallied a military force far 
stronger than what the Pentagon strategists thought possible 
under the existing conditions. 

Their training was highly cursory, their political level 
uneven, their motivation for fighting varied; yet the men and 
women of FAPLA were able to halt the invasion forces and abort 
the imperialist plan to capture Luanda by Independence Day. 
Just north of the city, a column of ELP mercenaries and Zairean 
regulars were turned back and decimated in a battle that raged 
for three days. In the South, the so-called "Chipenda column" 
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of more than seventy armored cars with support vehicles, all 
manned by South Africans and mercenaries, rapidly cut through 
MPLA's defenses and captured the major southern towns before 
being forced to a grinding halt along the Queve River, two hun- 
dred kilometers from the capital. For the next three months, 
the Queve came to mark the front line across which FAPLA and 
the invasion forced pounded each other with increasingly heavy 
armaments as the war escalated. 


On a visit to Caxito, sixty kilometers north of Luanda, I 
meet Ruide Matos whose life history LSM puolished several years 
ago.2 Trained in Cuba, he was working for MPLA's Department of 
Information and Propaganda when we recorded his story in 1970. 
Now he is one of the commanders responsible for driving the 
FNLA/ELP/Zaireans from this former base of theirs. As we walk 
along the main street, filled with debris trom thewrecked Suild- 
ings, Rui talks about the transformation of the MPLA forces. 
"In the East we fought a guerrilla war; now things are very dif- 
ferent. We are defending our territory; we are fighting for 
the towns, ports, roads, bridges. This has become a conven- 
tional war.'' The initial success of the South African invasion 
exposed FAPLA's lack of experience and equipmcnt for this type 
of combat. "But we have been learning fast," says Rui. "Three 
months ago our young people would get up and run from the tren- 
ches when they saw the Panhards3 coming. Or they would shoot 
at random when the enemy was still far off. Now, they keep 
calm. We smoke or just talk through the artillery bombardments, 
and not until the enemy is very close do we fire. We have bet- 
ter weapons and more confidence, and we have the motivation of 
fighting for our people. The mercenaries are disillusioned and 
the Zaireans only want to go home; they no longer have the spir- 
it to resist our advance." 

Like Thieu's puppet troops in South Vietnam, the FNLA and 
its foreign allies came to northern Angola as occupants. They 
conscripted the men, confiscated property and abused the women 
in the areas under their control, acting more or less like the 


colonialists had done. No attempts were made to organize the 
lives and work of the population. Their strength was in their 
weaponry alone. Now that this is no longer sufficient, their 


forces, again like those of Thieu, are completely disintegrating. 
In their retreat they loot and plunder, destroying what they 
cannot take with them and massacring the civilian population. 
The ELP chief, Colonel Santos e Castro, has gone to South Afri- 
ca; Holden is back in his Kinshasa headquarters and the last- 
ditch CIA effort to send in large numbers of fresh mercenaries 
can change nothing. 

Within FAPLA, when the pressure of combat is on, it is 
still the seasoned veterans who provide the necessary core of 
stability. Down by the Cuanza River, thirty miles south of 
Malanje, I meet a detachment who make up the rear defense line 
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of the Mussende front. They have come from the front line, 
twenty miles further south, earlier in the day for a twenty- 
four hour rest and to guard the important Salazar Bridge. For 
many, this is their first time on combat duty and, though there 
are few complaints, they find life here rough: little sleep and 
small rations in edditionto the constant psychological pressure 
of being faceto face with the enemy, here compcsed of South Af- 
ricans, ELP fascists and UNITA troops. They doze in the shade 
of the large baobab trees and clean their weapons. In a farm- 
house which serves as command post, two Cubans are setting up a 
radio set, while in a back room a young militant, his eyes yel- 
low with fever, is being tended by a medic, also Cuban. The 
medic talks freely about his task here, defending a revolution 
eight thousand miles from his home. "The Angolans have courage, 
but they lack skills. The colonialists never taught them to 
be doctors or technicians. This is our job with the MPLA," 

Our conversation is interrupted by the roar of diesel en- 
gines. Four trucks, covered with shrubs and branches for camou- 
flage, pull off the road and are immediately surrounded. Wounded 
soldiers are unloaded and carried inside. Others talk excited- 
ly, many at once: it seems the other side has opened an offen- 
sive. The South African artillery has a range far superior to 
that of FAPLA's heavy gun and is handled with deadly precision. 
The militants reassemble their weapons and pack their gear. 
The agitation of the newly-arrived has spread to the rest. An 
explosion on the opposite escarpment, then one on our side, sends 
us all scrambling for cover. The South Africans are obviously 
aiming for the bridge. 

It is for Commandante Mona, the FAPLA Political Commissar, 
to restore calm in the ranks. While I'm sent back to town (no 
visitors at the front!), he gathers the fighters for a meeting 
which lasts through the afternoon. Then he spends all night 
talking informally, preparing them to return to the front. When 


we meet again the next day, he looks drawn but satisfied. "Of 
course they were frightened."' he says, rubbing his face with a 
moist towel which he carries wrapped around his neck. "These 


comrades are green; many have never been under fire before. 
Some of them are from the city where they are used to a good 
bed and enough to eat every day. So I talked about the guer- 
rilla, about the time we had nothing to eat for three months but 
green mangoes; about how we had to sleep in our wet clothes and 
could not light a fire for weeks." In the front line these 
youth will hear more of the same from the more experienced com- 
batants who have simply stayed in their positions throughout 
the artillery barrage before repelling the enemy attack. Anda 
week after this event, Commandante Mona accompanies his units 
when they go on to liberate the town of Mussende and push the 
front another fifty miles southwards. 

The Second War of National Liberation is likea fire raging 
through a slum; the fire wreaks havoc and indiscriminate de- 
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struction, it takes lives and turns into ashes things that will 
take years to replace. Yet, by clearing what is no longer fit 
for human habitation, it has a sanitary effect. In a similar 
manner, this war has erased, often brutally, parts of the colo- 
nial structures and heritage which would otherwise have remained 
in place for years to come. It has confronted the Angolan peo- 
ple with contradictions which would otherwise have taken a long 
time to emerge. Its character has made it easier to distin- 
guish friend from foe and has closed the door on the neocolo- 
nial option that the US, South Africa and their allies are 
pushing so hard for. While sectors of the population for some 
time ga'e their support to the "pro-Western" movements, UNITA 
in particular, Savimbi's alliance with the racist South African 


regime is a step which no one can misunderstand. In Malange I 
meet Cesare Aurelio from Luso. He wasa sergeant with UNITA un- 
til he gave himself up to FAPLA only a few days ago. "It is 


difficult to understand," he says when I meet him in Commandante 
Mona's office, "if we are fighting for the freedom of our coun- 
try, why we do so under the white South African officers who 
are more racist than any Portuguese I ever met here." 

In this way, the war has raised the level of unity among 
Angolans. But it puts an enormous pressure on the people; those 
who for years fought the Portuguese troops must now fight for- 
eign invaders and their own countrymen as well. In one way or 
another, the struggle absorbs everybody; there is less and less 
room in the middle. Now that liberation is so close, the de- 
mands are higher than ever. 

Any war transforms a people. In a liberation war such 
transformation is given direction by the people's movement. In 
Angola, FAPLA has become the chief tool of this process, a forge 
where the country's youth are remolded to better serve the rev- 
olution. Most of the recruits are very young, between eighteen 
and twenty, and an increasing proportion are from the rural 


areas. "We need the people with education to work for the Gov- 
ernment,'"' I have been told by one of Commandante Mona's depu- 
ties. "And besides, those from the countryside can better adapt 


to life in the army. They are used to hard work and rough con- 
ditions; they can more easily accept the spirit of sacrifice 
and discipline which is necessary." Building revolutionaries, 
however, takes both time and conscious effort and the Movement 
leaders know from experience that war per se will not provide 
the political strength of a people's army. Four or five months 
ago, when weapons and instructors were hard to come by anda 
full-scale war was imminent, thousands of volunteers were as- 
Signed to the front with a bare minimum of political training 
and some without ever having fired a shot. Today, however, with 
greater resources and a better organization at hand, FAPLA is 
giving the shaping of its new militants renewed attention. 

The course at CIR "Reststencta Popular" is a vast improve- 
ment on past efforts. Many of the five hundred trainees have 
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already been to the front but, wanting to become commandos or 
military police, have been sent back for more thorough prepara- 
tion. For what they set out to accomplish, the course is short - 
ten weeks. The day starts at six with literacy classes for 
those (the majority) who can neither read nor write. Breakfast 
and roll call at eight are followed by military training until 
noon. Divided into squads of thirty with one instructor to 
each, the recruits learn to handle a variety of light arms and 
explosives. Combat formation is practiced in the bush on the 
perimeter of the base: how to cross a minefield, how to spread 
out under attack, how to set up an ambush. On the soccer field 
they practice “leap from moving vehicle,'' i.e. how to act if 
they themselves are ambushed. At a given signal the truck 
shoots ahead and its load of militants have to be off and in 
firing positions within seconds. This is without fail the 
greatest source of hilarity and sprained ankles in camp. Each 
group is on for fifteen minutes during which the truck never 
stops, just slows down enough for the men to catch up and get 
on. "They have two months to learn what we did in two years," 
a visiting Cuban instructor remarks. 

The afternoon session is divided between more military ex- 
ercise and political education classes while the evening is set 
aside for reading and discussion. Political education takes 
various forms, depending on the needs of each squad. One group 
is discussing the question, "Who is the principal enemy?" with 
the instructor explaining the links between Holden and Savimbi, 
on the one hand, and South Africa and the US on the other. 
Gilo, one of the veteran instructors whose group is predomi- 
nantly illiterate, is using theater. Three recruits squatting 
in the dust represent "the people.'' When two sinister- looking 
characters, FNLA and UNITA, appear and start bullying them, MPLA, 
in the person of a big militant with a broad smile, intervenes 
and chases the bandits away to the loud applause of the group. 
In the large dining hall Dede, the CIR Director, is in charge 
of the off-duty instructors and the politically more advanced 
recruits. At twenty-five, with three years of clandestine work 
in Lisbon and Luanda and one year in FAPLA behind him, Dedé is 
responsible for the entire Center including political education. 
A banner spans the wall behind him: Discipline is the sentinel 
of our political line. This group is examining the watchword, 
"Dedication to the Struggle!" What does it imply to make the 
struggle the primary thing in our lives? What are the values 
that hold back our commitment? Most of these cadre - black, 
white and mulatto - have a background of relative privilege in- 
cluding post-primary education. Through discipline and politi- 
cal understanding, through preparation to confront the enemy in 
combat, they too are now struggling to transcend their class 
position and learn to identify with the masses of their people. 

Discipline is stressed, not as an end in itself but as a 
means to build a new kind of men and women. "In MPLA we have 
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never been authoritarian," says Dedé, "but to become cadre of 
the revolution we must combat our individualism. We must learn 
to act in collectivity and to put our personal interests second 
to those of the people." Revolutionary discipline bears little 
resemblance to the rigid and often ridiculous codes of bourgeois 
armies. The CIR program is not intended to create automatons 
who blindly obey any order. To be a disciplined militant of 
FAPLA is to recognize its structures and apply oneself crea- 
tively to improve its work. Such discipline is based on poli- 
tical understanding and comradely trust, on a positive accep- 
tance of the goals of the struggle and mutual respect among the 
militants, whatever their rank and experience. It cannot be 
drilled into people's heads: a course like this one can only 
aim to plant the first seeds which can later sprout and grow in 
the fertile soil of the revolution. 

The methods of work at "Reststencia Popular" set out to 
accomplish this. The instructors, for instance, have few priv- 
ileges in relation to the recruits. If their quarters are less 
cramped and their drinking water refrigerated, their hours are 
longer and their responsibilities more demanding. Within the 
camp there is hardly any time off; apart from the military 
training and political education classes, constant meetings and 
discussions take up most of the time. Those who have a light 
teaching load, e.g. in political instruction, are expected to 
attend the groups of their colleagues or the special classes 
taught by Dedé. One instructor whose wife is among the eight 
women recruits, can be with her only on the rare occasions that 
their leaves coincide. 

The relations between recruits and instructors are charac- 
terized by the same kind of collective spirit which I have seen 
earlier in PAIGC and FRELIMO units, where each person 1s respect- 
ed for his or her contribution to the progress of the group. 
The instructors do not wield absolute power. While their au- 
thority is never questioned during training or on maneuvers, 
the frequent meetings and evening discussions give everyone an 
opportunity to raise their criticisms and self-criticisms. On 
such occasions, rank differentials cease to count. The topics 
of discussion range from the militants' comportment to the in- 
ternational anti-imperialist struggle, though the dialogue usu- 
ally gravitates toward problems and tendencies which affect 


them directly. The task of leading the discussion is often 
given to recruits while instructors participate on an equal 
footing with the rest. In fact, it is common that criticism 


centers on the central role of instructors, 'Not to make him 
look bad, but to help him better carry out his responsibility," 
as Mukushi puts it. 

It is this strong element of democracy which gives a peo- 
ple's army its full force. It contributes a sense of collecti- 
vity which transcends the army to incorporate the whole nation, 
a collective consciousness which is invaluable both in military 
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Situations and in the many tasks of national reconstruction 
where FAPLA also will play an important part as a driving force 
of People's Power. Working with the people to clear new land 
and rebuild villages, to repair the roads and get the factories 
going, the FAPLA combatants must be the carriers of new ideas; 
a force to liberate Angola not only from the foreign invaders 
and their lackeys but from the poverty of colonial underdevel- 
opment, from the oppression of superstition and ignorance. With 
their graduation in a few weeks, the recruits at CIR ''Reststencta 
Popular'' will be on the road to fight this gigantic battle. 


NOTES 


1. Road to Liberation, MPLA Docwnents on the Founding of the 
People's Republie of Angola, LSM Press, 1976, p. 37. 

2. The Making of a Middle Cadre, The Story of Rut de Pinto, LSM 
Press, 1973. 

3. French-made armored cars, also built under license in South 
Africa. 
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actory is a 
ool of Politics 


e is de y an Angolan working class, though, at 
the moment, it is nei ery large nor fully conscious of its 
political force." Dr. Carlos, Rocha - better known by his nom 
de guerre, Dilolwa - has taken a few hours from his cramped 
schedule to discuss some of the basic problems facing the new 
People's Republic. An MPLA cadre since the late 50's, Dilolwa 
is the head of the Movement's Department of Education and Cul- 
ture and responsible for the MPLA's journal, Vitoria Certa. A 
few weeks ago he was named Minister for Economic Coordination 
and Planning in the first PRA Government. In khaki slacks and 
an open neck shirt he seems strangely out of place in the spa- 
cious leather and mahogany furnished office he has inherited 
from the colonial administration, but the apparent contradiction 
fades with the setting as Dilolwa's intensity engulfs the con- 
versation. "This working class has entered the political arena 
in a violent manner since the Lisbon coup and there has been a 
very interesting, explosive development of its political con- 
sciousness.'' He leans forward to stress his point. "In the 
People's Republic of Angola this class will have the opportunity 
to evolve very rapidly. As you know, we have already nation- 
alized the entire educational system and all schooling is now 
free. In the factories there will be technical training. We 
must enable the working class to become conscious of its his- 
torical responsibility and place itself at the head of the mod- 
ern, progressive state which Angola will become." 

In relation to Angola's fabulous potential, its industrial 
development never got very far under Portuguese colonialism. 
With the mother country itself poor and underdeveloped, the re- 
sources of its colonies remained largely untcuched until the 
early 60's when the burden of colonial war forced the Salazar 
regime to open its doors to foreign investment. In Angola, 
giant corporations provided both increased revenue and stronger 
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ties with imperialist economic interests. With its integration 
into the world capitalist economy the ranks of Angola's wage 
laborers swelled. Expanded port and transport facilities needed 
more manpower; new plantations, mines and processing plants 
drew African families out of the villages and shantytowns to 
work at the menial jobs under a growing number of settlers and 
highly skilled Europeans who arrived on attractive, tax-exempt 
and free-housing contracts. 

Three factors made Angola a good prospect for the multi- 
nationals: the natural wealth, a cooperative regime, and super- 
cheap, "controlled" labor. As in Portugal itself, no workers' 
organizations were allowed outside the corporative framework of 
colonial fascism with the result that working conditions were 
often no better than those of slave labor. 

It was hardly surprising, therefore, that the collapse of 
the fascist regime in April 1974 caused upheaval among Angolan 
workers. Years of hard and dangerous work by the MPLA under- 
ground mobilizers now paid off as the workers' discontent with 
wages and conditions of work further fueled their general re- 
sentment of the authoritarian regime and its police. Alongside 
the popular explosion in the musseques, a flood of new demands, 
walk-outs and slow-down campaigns erupted as the workers tested 
their mounting strength in step with the disintegration of the 
old system. This wave of labor unrest was an important part of 
People's Power and MPLA sympathizers played a central role in 
setting up workplace committees to organize the workers and 
represent their interests. Needless to say, all this was bit- 
terly resisted by the regime and the colonial bourgeoisie which 
was not yet prepared to relinquish its grip on the rich colony. 

With the crystallization of political differences and the 
coming of the Second War, the situation changed considerably. 
MPLA more and more assumed the role of the de facto government 
over the regions under its control,and it became the aim of the 
reactionary forces to sow confusion and create divisions among 
the population. Armed settler groups robbed banks and blew up 
a water reservoir in Luanda and FNLA attempted to infiltrate 
with sabotage units. The colonial police did nothing to deal 
with growing theft and banditry. As the returnados started to 
leave, they took with them everything that might be of value - 
and much of what they couldn't take was wrecked. Today, in 
Luanda alone, hundreds of cars, trucks, buses and even fire en- 
gines litter the streets and back alleys. Boats have been run 
aground; furniture in private houses and machinery in the fac- 
tories have been smashed. White owners and managers simply left 
their companies to grind to a halt with no qualified personnel 
to take their place. Some, as a last gesture to vent their bit- 
terness, doubled or quadrupled the wages of their employees, 
then left with the money before payday. It was in trutha rear- 
guard action little different from the scorched earth tactics 
of the FNLA in the North. 
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In this situation "Produce to Resist'' became a matter of 
survival: to support the military effort, food and clothing had 
to be produced, gasoline refined and imported goods unloaded in 
the port. To obtain urgently needed foreign currency, the Ca- 
binda oil wells had to be kept in operation and last year's 
crop of coffee beans, still sitting in Luanda's warehouses, ex- 
ported. As many factories as possible had to be kept in opera- 
tion until such time as - it is yet too early to say when - the 
new government can turn its attention to the huge task of re- 
structuring the entire national economy. 

To prevent the total breakdown of the Angolan economy, 
MPLA cadre now work day and night with the factory committees 
and the People's Commissions at the crucial task of keeping the 
wheels turning while reinforcing unity among the people. With 
the numerous problems of daily life and work brought on by the 
war and the chaotic retreat of colonialism, it is urgent that 
the workers see beyond their own particular interests; that they 
subordinate their immediate grievances to the necessity for 
closing ranks. Under the present conditions, with shortages 
and technical problems on many fronts, higher wages will only 
fuel inflation and the black market and create new inequalities 
rather than improve the supply of food and other goods. The 
only remedy is to increase production and ensure equal distri- 
bution. Not for a moment forgetting that Angola remains a class 
society, the liberation movement has nevertheless no choice in 
the face of the invasion armies. "If we emphasize the (inter- 
nal) class struggle," the President has said, "we'll obviously 
weaken the anti-imperialist front. That could mean losing con- 
trol of the country. And, besides, what would be the point of 
a class struggle under the heel of South Africa?" 

The liberation war does not freeze the struggle to eradi- 
cate the differences created by colonialism. Within the frame- 
work of People's Power, the actions of workers have, on the 
contrary, advanced their strength and class consciousness. The 
exodus of settlers led many of Luanda's factories and smaller 
workshops to close down about five months ago. Most of them 
have now been reopened at the workers' initiative and under 
their control. 

One such place is Soferros Industries, a metal workshop in 
the heart of the crowded Bairro Popular. A wall newspaper at 
the gate is the responsibility of the workers' committee as are 
the black, red and yellow banners spanning the street out front. 
Soferros used to be owned and run by a Portuguese, who, apart 
from a part-time clerk, was the only White in the shop. "He 
wasn't such a bad guy," says Francisco Sampaio, "but he was al- 
ways on the shop floor pushing the men to work harder." 

Soferros was in operation until one morning, at the height 
of the July (1975) confrontations in the city, when the workers 
arrived to find the gate locked. They immediately organized a 
search for the owner and finally located him at the airport 
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among the hundreds of settlers trying to leave the country. 
"His suitcase was all packed and he was very sad," Francisco 
recalls. "He told us he had to leave because, as he said, 'An- 
gola doesn't need people like me now.' But he gave us the keys 
and a folder of business documents. We then went to UNTA for 
assistance in running the shop. They sent us to the Ministry of 
Finance which sent us to CADCO. There we were registered as a 
cooperative and were given help to sort out the paper work." 

Francisco, who, with his eight years at Soferros, is the 
senior worker here, is now a member of the three-man Adminis- 
trative Commission responsible for office work. They were all 
regular workers before and the other two still spend most of 
their time at production. A university student comes in twice 
a week to teach the three of them some basic bookkeeping and 
other clerical skills. The Administrative Commission and a six- 
member Workers' Commission have been elected by the employees 
to run the shop "until such a time when it becomes necessary to 
replace us." 

On 1 September Soferros reopened with twenty-two workers - 
compared to thirty-seven before - and a starting capital of two 
thousand, five hundred dollars for three invoices that had been 
paid in the interim. By vote among the workers wages were in- 
creased 10% and now range from $3.25 a day for the two appren- 
tices to $10 for a few of the most highly skilled welders. Or- 
ders continue to come in, mainly for protective bars for store 
and apartment windows and metal furniture frames. The only sig- 
nificant new product is the ptoneirol toy gun, a few lengths of 
pipe welded together which sells for $2. Since September demand 
for the shop's products has increased steadily to the point 
where they now have orders for three weeks of full production. 
Yet, in the present situation, it is difficult to do any long- 
term planning, or even determine whether the operation is finan- 
cially viable. The cash box is nearly empty and so far all 
materials and production supplies have come out of stock. If 
the war continues for a long time, the source of raw materials 
may well dry up and so may the market for Soferros' present 
products. And in any case,with a reorganization of the economy, 
its role is bound to change. But for the time being, the im- 
portant thing is to keep the shop in operation. In so doing, 
the workers are gaining experience in how to run the shop them- 
selves - in how to work as an organized, disciplined team. These 
are skills that will soon prove valuable in the construction of 
an economically independent Angola. 

At Soferros, as in many other plants I visit, productivity 
is lagging badly. There are many practical reasons for this. 
In some factories the most valuable machinery has been removed 
or destroyed to make it doubly difficult for those who remain. 
In some cases hundreds of workers remain idle because there is 
nobody available with skills to repair sophisticated equipment 
that keeps breaking down, often because the operator has not 
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been properly trained. In more and more of the city highrises, 
for instance, the elevators are coming to a standstill. The 
shortage of vehicles has resulted in an acute transportation 
problem. Those who are lucky and find a ride to work will gen- 
erally be there on time. For those who have to walk, on the 
other hand, it may take two hours to get across town from the 
musseque to the industrial areas. With periodic food shortages, 
some workers also haveto spend hours in line-ups to get meat or 
bread. The establishment of cooperatives both in the batrros 
and the larger factories will help to eliminate this problem 
but this solution is still some time away. 

The question of productivity, however, is as much a polit- 
ical as a practical question. "Many of our people think that 
liberation means freedom from all authority and work discipline 
whatsoever,'! explains one of the CADCO comrades. 'In some shops 
the workers have voted to double their wages while we produce 


half or even less of what we did last year. How long can we 
last like this?'' The workers! committees try hard to deal with 
this question. At Soferros, for example, they have political 


meetings twice a week for thirty minutes before working hours. 
"We discuss our own work, the progress of the struggle and how 
they are related," Mateus Andre, one of the welders, tells me. 
‘Many of us volunteered for FAPLA but only a few were chosen. 
Now, instead of being resigned, we understand that we neverthe- 
less participate in the struggle, that by working hard and im- 
proving our operation here, we help liberate Angola!’ These are 
the people of People's Power. 

There is much political work to be done before this level 
of consciousness is generalized. And in this, the cadre of UNTA, 
CADCO and the Industrial Development Institute (IDI) play a 
crucial role. UNTA, MPLA's trade union organization, provides 
political cadre for the largest industries and is working to 
establish a framework for a new national labor syndicate. IDI 
and CADCO are both recent creations and the majority of their 
staff are young professionals - engineers, architects, econo- 
mists; black, white and mulatto - or students who, with the mo- 
mentum of the struggle, have moved from passive sympathy to a 
more active political role. They provide assistance in adminis- 
tration and bookwork, help establish workers' cooperatives and 
try to coordinate the restructuring of the abandoned colonial 
enterprises. It is also their task to explain government policy 
and relate it to the concrete situation in each place of work, 
to translate official decrees into action and take the lead in 
the difficult tasks of criticism and self-criticism. And to be 
effective they - like their peers in the People's Commissions - 
must in the process try to bridge the sometimes intimidating 
social gap between themselves and the factory workers. In this 
way, the essence of People's Power is the same within the fac- 
tory walls as outside. 

It is Quelhas, a mechanical engineer on the IDI staff, who 
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first takes me to the Textang textile mill in Luanda's old in- 
dustrial section along the waterfront north of the city core. 
Beyond the port and the railway terminal the rains have turned 
the road into a hottomless pit that nearly swallows Quelhas' 
battered Fiat. Heavily loaded trucks are hopelessly stuck; some 
of them appear to have been there since the last wet season. On 
the left, near the sea, I can see the walls of the former PIDE 
prison and straight ahead is the old fort of San Pedro do Barra, 
cut into the steep cliff and virtually unassailable from the 
shore. Last July six hundred FNLA troops were holed up here 
while negotiating their organization's final withdrawal from 
Luanda. A little closer and further up the hill, steam and sus- 
pect fumes emerge from the pipe labyrinth of the Petrangol re- 
finery which, except for a week during the siege of San Pedro, 
has been kept in continuous operation. 

The Textang factory was built twenty years ago with Portu- 
guese and British capital but, by European and American stand- 
ards, much of its equipment must have been outdated already at 
that time. The workers in the intake and spinning sections are 
covered by the fine fibers that float thick in the air. The 
cotton comes mostly from the fields of Malanje, the railhead 
two hundred and fifty miles to the East, while the brightly- 
colored synthetics are imported from Japan. Textang now has 
enough raw materials for three months, but there is enough cot- 
ton ready in Angola to last the existing mills two years, ac- 
cording to Ribeiro, a member of the Administrative Commission 
who accompanies me through the hot and steamy production halls. 
Their supply of spares for the French and Swiss~made machinery 
is adequate for the present, but IDI has asked all Luanda's 
mills to take stock of what they have so that purchasing can be 
coordinated in a rational manner. 

In many ways Textang is a microcosm of Luanda, and a his- 
tory of the struggle within its walls would teach usa lot about 
the Angolan revolution. Since the late 1950's MPLA activists 
were active among the fifteen hundred workers and PIDE visits 
with interrogation, beating and arrest were frequent. With the 
fall of colonial fascism and the rise of People's Power, the 
Movement's activities intensified with several of the workers 
joining FAPLA and the musseque self-defense units. But FNLA, 
through the management, also got a foothold, and its handful of 
sympathizers would denounce MPLA to Holden's troops who period- 
ically set up check-points at the factory gates to "sort out 
the communists.'' Two workers disappeared as prisoners of the 
FNLA and several others were severely beaten. A few of the Na- 
tional Front sympathizers are still here, but apart from an ob- 
vious tension between them and the rest, there is no trouble. 
"We leave them alone to do their work, but in Carmona and Huam- 
bo, FNLA and UNITA are killing everyone associated with MPLA," 
a loom operator says angrily. "Still they claim to be fighting 
for Angola!"' 
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Top: Workers in a clothing factory / LSM photo . 
Bottom: Workers talking with the "only" Portuguese remaining at 
Textang / LSM photo 


With the start of the Second War, Textang's technicians and 
administrators, all Portuguese, started to leave. Of the thir- 
ty supervisors, managers, production analysts, etc., only one 
remains. Were they threatened? "Not at all. In fact, most of 
them were quite friendly toward us," says one of Ribeiro's col- 
leagues. "Still they left without saying anything. One by one 
they simply disappeared, so we never had the chance to discuss 
things with them." One of the exceptions was a guard officer 
who went to South Africa where he enrolled in the ELP/FNLA mer- 
cenary corps only to be captured by FAPLA near Caxitoa few weeks 
later. At the beginning of the settler exodus, seeing what was 
happening in other factories, the workers organized guard duty 
to protect the machines against sabotage. Still, some of the 
returnados got away with tools, office equipment and, in the 
case of one, the cash box of the company's soccer club. 

Unlike Luanda's other large mills, Textang never ceased 
operations. With the number of skilled and managerial person- 
nel rapidly dwindling, a group of MPLA members among the workers 
took the initiative and asked the Movement for assistance. Soon 
after, IDI was asked to assign an adviser and the four-member 
Administrative Commission was nominated, all MPLA militants and 
three of them office workers with lower level administrative 
experience. The nominations were circulated and considered 
ratified when a week later no objections had come forth. The 
next step was to convene a plenary meeting to elect a new fif- 
teen-member Workers Committee. "The old committee was simply 
installed by the bosses and the FNLA. They were even paid extra. 
How could they serve our interests?" asks one of the older 
workers in a lunchtime discussion over cold funji, fish and 
beans. "It was just another colonialist trick." 

A whole range of problems now faces the Textang workers in 
their struggle to keep the factory going, to learn the things 
that the colonialists refused to teach them and to work while 
learning. Those who were office clerks now try to do the former 
manager's work. On the production line former helpers are 
machine operators and have to do the work of mechanics, as well. 
Those who prove most adept are "reclassified" and given the key 
tasks,while the lone remaining Portuguese technician is overall 
supervisor, trouble-shooter and responsible for breaking in new 
people on the most difficult jobs. It is not hard to imagine 
the problems that arise in such a situation and it sometimes 
happens that a whole line of machines has to shut down while a 
mechanical problem is being solved. The essence of this stage, 
however, here as with the other aspects of People's Power, is 
the rate at which people are learning - learning to operate ma- 
chines and, most importantly, learning to rely on their own 
effort. For decades colonialism taught people like the workers 
here at Textang that without Portugal to guide them, they would 
be lost as simple savages in the modern world. Every length of 
cloth, therefore, that leaves the mill for the market is a 
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direct negation of the colonial rationale. 

The ownership question has not yet been settled. Textang 
is too large to be run as a cooperative, and Quelhas seems to 
think it will be nationalized once the government gets time to 
turn its attention to the issue. Owned by the State, run by the 
workers: Angola's rapid and painful decolonization leaves so- 
cialism as the only rational alternative to a total collapse of 
the nation's economy. 

But only the rough contours are now visible and within 
these, many issues remain to be settled. Some come up during a 
meeting between the Workers' Committee and the Administrative 
Commission. To me it is like a course in political economy and 
workplace organizing at the same time. The Workers! Committee 
is the highest political authority in all factory matters while 
the Administrative Commission acts as an executive. In the six 
weeks that this system has functioned, a conflict over the ques- 
tion of wages has arisen between the two, Quelhas tells me. The 
basic wage was increased from $60 to $83 a month with the elec- 
tion of the new committee. But the workers claim that in times 
like these,with manioc meal at 50¢ a pound, fish twice the price 
of six months ago and everything else up 20-30%, this is not 
nearly sufficient. The Commission, on the other hand, holds 
that the factory can afford no increase; that, in fact, its fi- 
nancial situation is critical even at the present level. A wage 
hike, a Commission member tells me, must await a reorganization 
of the entire Angolan economy when perhaps the Government will 
subsidize industry or somehow give it a new base to stand on. 
The response of some workers to this has been a slackening off 
in work discipline resulting in new lows in production statis- 
tics; this after a month of marked improvement preceding Inde- 
pendence. It is a kind of conflict for which there are no text- 
book solutions. 

We gather in the plush boardroom at the rear of the of- 
fices, Quelhas and the Commission members behind a table 
facing the others who fill the soft leather furniture or lean 
against the walls. First point on the agenda concerns my pre- 
sence which is readily agreed to once I commit myself to "tell 
the truth" on my return to North America. Next is the "reclas- 
sification" of workers to fill a number of open positions. Each 
section of the factory has at least one member on the Workers 
Committee whose responsibility it is to comment on the supervi- 


sor's nominations. The nominees themselves are also present. 
In the beginning there is little debate and the nominees are 
upgraded one by one. But such reclassification means higher 


wages, the thing on everybody's mind and which finally comes 
into the open when one of the nominees asks to be upgraded two 
levels, instead of the proposed one, because of financial prob- 
lems. This is a point that everybody can relate to and the 
discussion departs from the agenda never to return. When will 
there be a general wage increase? Are earlier promises just 
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lies? A member of the Administrative Commission reads out a 
gloomy list of figures and exhorts everyone in the room to ob- 
serve the President's call for "discipline in the rear guard." 
Many of the workers,on the other hand, feel trapped in the pre- 
sent situation and one problem after another is raised: lack of 
transport, climbing food prices, the attitude of some of the new 
cadres who act a bit too much like administrators. Ribeiro, in 
particular, is criticized for his "elitist" attitudes in seldom 
going onto the shop floor, for failing to consult with the 
workers' representatives and for being so concerned with pro- 
duction that he neglects the need for political meetings. A few 
workers dominate the discussion while most seem content just to 
listen. 

Lunch hour has come and gone and, with the air-condi- 
tioning system out of order, the afternoon heat makes it diffi- 
cult to function. A decision is finally made to discuss the 
question of wages among the workers in each section of the mill 
with a view to an increase next month. Quelhas who has steered 
the discussion along its zig-zag course, summarizes the main 
points and appeals for a higher level of unity on these diffi- 
cult questions. "Only by coming together in discussion can we 
break down the separation between us and the mentality created 
by colonialism: passivity and a feeling of inferiority with 
some, arrogance and feelings of superiority wich others." He 
pauses and looks around the room. "We can make this work only 
through democratic-centralism, by applying constant criticism 
and self-criticism. But we must be objective in our outlook and 
not let personal interests and ambitions take charge." 

The discussion at Textang quite well reflects some of the 
present contradictions of the Angolan revolution. The creation 
of workers' committees aims at both overcoming the shortage of 
skilled personnel and preparing the workers themselves to 'be- 
come conscious of their historical responsibility,’ in the words 
of comrade Dilolwa. To break down the tendencies toward fatal- 
ism and imposed timidity which colonial domination has in- 
stilled in many Africans is a priority of this period. At the 
same time, with Angola now in the hands of Angolans, it becomes 
urgent to combat a compartmentalized view of society. The ide- 
ology of racism, regionalism and the social stratification of 
the past must be struggled against. A new motivation for work 
must be developed, based on the aims of a unified, socialist 
Angola and not on monetary considerations alone. Ideological 
debate, therefore, is not a luxury to be indulged in only by a 
privileged few; it is a tool to be used by the masses of the 
people in the fight to create a new Angola. "The struggle of 
ideas is a necessary part of the class struggle," is the message 
of a Yitorta Certa editorial. 

Countless meetings in the places of work, political rallies, 
radio programs, poster campaigns and discussions in the batrros 
are the weapons applied in the liberated areas. The battle is 
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fought to promote a better understanding of the present situa- 
tion and its needs, to discuss the watchword "Produce to Resist" 
in all its aspects. Economistic "struggles,'"’ such as demands 
for higher wages, lower bus fares or free housing, are repeat- 
edly denounced by MPLA leaders as unacceptable in the current 
conditions. With the nationalization of many enterprises, 
housing and public transport, the question must be posed, says 
President Neto in a speech, "against whom are we struggling? 

To have a better life, we must all be conscious of the 
fact that it is necessary to work again, again and again."' At 
this time, the struggle for complete national liberation, for 
better conditions and popular democracy convergein the struggle 
for production. It is on this battlefield, concludes the MPLA 
paper, "that the working class will discipline itself, achieve 
class consciousness and develop its capacity to lead the strug- 
gle of our country. . .. The factory isaschool of politics." 


NOTES 


1. Pioneer: member of Organization of Angolan Pioneers (OPA), 
the mass organization for children up to the age of thirteen. 
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e Fields of Malanje 


mad\out of Luanda, one going north to- 
IT am going down the latter 
from the Department of National Re- 
Md with extra gas, canned food and 
; two hundred and fifty miles from the 

{ road is good and we cruise comfortably at seventy 
atiee an hour as the Cuanza Norte province with its gently roll- 
ing hills opens up around us. It is still early in the rainy 
season and the vegetation carries the fresh green, which will 
later fade and, come March, turn into a yellow-brown garb, too 
scanty to keep the sun from drying out the soil which now is 
rich and black. The plots near each village sport new corn, 
barely a foot high. Old women are drying crushed manioc on the 
hot blacktop; they rarely look up when we pass but the bands of 
youngsters in their charge wave and give us the two-fingers-up 
"Vitoria Certa" sign. 

For the first hundred miles our roadis also the main route 
to the South, to the rich high plateau of Huambo and Bié and, 
now, to the front where South African and mercenary troops are 
reported to be massing. Our side is not idle either; we pass 
two convoys of FAPLA trucks, Cuban and Angolan troops together 
with a couple of the fearsome multi-tube 122mm rocket launchers 
in tow, 

There is a checkpoint at each major intersection - two 
empty oil drums with a stick or a piece of string across - where 
FAPLA militants check our papers and sometimes ask for ciga- 
rettes. There is nothing threatening about their request; cig- 
arettes are simply in short supply in the interior and, in any 
case, few of the militants have money. Some pioneiros have fol- 
lowed their seniors' example and set up their own roadblocks, 
strictly unauthorized and at times in the most unlikely places, 
Somewhere up in the mountains east of Dondo, with nothing but 
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rock and open plains in sight, we enter a curve at good speed, 
relaxed and unsuspecting, only to findasolid metal rod blocking 
our track at perfect windshield height. The driver slams on the 
brakes as I, half asleep in the passenger seat, catch a glimpse 
of tiny bodies in oversized fatigues scattering in panic. 
Sideways on the gravel edge, front wheels in the ditch, we 
are still hunched back in our seats, trembling, when the leader, 
barely twelve and with toy gun in hand, carefully approaches. 


"Documentos?" 
His comrades are soon with him and they pass our papers 
around. None of them can read but they are careful to check 


the stamps. They peer into the car. 

"A contribution for OPA, please?" 

So that's why. "Sorry, you're too young to smoke." 

"OK, you can pass. Vitorta e certa!"' No grudges on either 
side as we spin back onto the road and they swing aside their 
deadly rod, saluting. It is we who need a smoke now. 


My five weeks in Luanda have left me with a tremendous 
respect for the accomplishments of People's Power and MPLA. The 
atmosphere of a new Angola has left its imprint on every aspect 
of city life, from the musseques and factories to the downtown 
hotels where technicians from the socialist countries or from 
progressive European organizations have replaced businessmen 
and wealthy tourists. But Luanda does not represent the whole 
of Angola; the vast majority of the country's population still 
lives in the countryside under conditions that are very differ- 
ent from those of the urban population. To get a more balanced 
view of the Angolan revolution today I have taken the advice of 
Commandante Juju at the FAPLA headquartersto visit the interior. 

Of the eight thousand Whites who used to inhabit the town 
of Malanje, less than a dozen are left. The central city is 
all but deserted, shops empty and their display windows boarded 
up. At sundown the downtown square, modern office towers on 
three sides, reminds me of the ancient Aztec sites of Mexico: 
massive monuments of a civilization long past. But the sounds 
of a bugle fromthe FAPLA camp and drums from nearby batrros tell 
of something new in the offing. 

Malanje town, ona fertile plateau, is the center of the 
district of the same name, a rich agricultural area which at- 
tracted nearly twenty thousand settlers during the colonial pe- 
riod. It was best known for its cotton. In the season, the 
wealthy planters would arrive by plane from Luanda and then 
head north-east to their fazendas.1 Seventy miles fromthe town 
the road descends into a steep gully before again levelling out 
a thousand feet below, straight as a ruler to the horizon. Here 


begins the Kassange Basin, the land of cotton. In the picking 
season this plain looked like an immense white carpet since 
virtually nothing but cotton was grown here. This is how 
the masters of the fazendas knew it. Their crops went to the 
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Belgian-owned Cotonang Company which used to enjoy a monopoly 


on cotton processing in Angola. For their workers, thousands 
of African families, the season meant working without a break 
from dawn to dusk - when ready, the cotton cannot wait. The 


long off-season was a time of no income when each family had to 
get by as best it could from the tiny scraps of land set aside 
for beans and manioc on the fringes of the cotton fields, 

But Malanjeis more than the Kassange Basin and its cotton. 
With a good network of roads and its rail connection to Luanda, 
the district became a main target for colonial expansion during 
the 50's and 60's when much of the land was expropriated for 
large-scale farming by Portuguese or foreign companies. The 
African population had the choice of moving to another area or 
staying on as landless laborers, at miserable wages and as pris- 
oners of the vicious cantina? system. This was contrary to Por- 
tuguese law, but in Malanje, as throughout the colony, what was 
written in the books was strictly secondary to the interests of 
the colonial masters. The newer farm enterprises bred cattle 
and grew sugar cane, coffee, tobacco and food crops to sell on 
the coast. Their extensive use of insecticides killed the fish 
in nearby creeks and so deprived the local population of yet 
another important source of food. 

Local industry, based on agriculture, prospered until the 
very end of Portuguese occupation. The town has two modern rice 
husking plants, several oil and flour mills and three tile fac- 
tories to exploit the rich clay deposits close by. Only a few 
of these industries are now functioning and grass grows in the 
driveway of the vast Cotonang processing plant on the city's 
eastern fringe. The many garages and small workshops which used 
to service the plantations, are also closed and their yards lit- 
tered with broken-down or deteriorating equipment. Very few 
Africans ever learned how to operate or repair the white man's 
machines. In short, the last twenty years saw Malanje develop 
as aprosperous settler economy, run by and for the colonialists, 
sucking in those Africans the system needed and expelling as 
waste those for whom it had no use. Like millions of other 
peasants in Africa,Asia and Latin America, this is how the peo- 
ple of Malanje were gradually integrated into capitalist civi- 
lization. And then, in less than one year, this entire struc- 
ture crumbled. 

The Kassange Basin massacres in January 1961 were the first 
to shake Angola in the contemporary struggle for independence. 
At the end of the previous year the cotton workers had launched 
a strike to protest a fall in cotton prices and the subsequent 
failure to pay the workers. The paranoid Salazar regime, watch- 
ing events in the neighboring Congo, left little time for peace- 
ful settlement. From NATO bases in Portugal troops and bombers 
were called in with orders to shoot on sight and drop their 
loads of bestial napalm. It didn't take long before most of 
the cotton region's villages were razed to the ground and thou- 
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sands of men, women and children killed.3 A few months later, 
when the upheavals following 4 February and the rebellion in 
the North spread throughout the country, thousands more were 
killed all over the district, including the town itself.4 

MPLA guerrilla activities did not reach Malanje, but the 
Movement nevertheless built a strong clandestine organization 
in the area in the early and mid-60's. One of the key organiz- 
ers was Lolo, today District Political Commissar, who, as a 
Department of Public Works functionary travelled a lot and was 
in regular contact with the Luanda-based leadership. 'We had a 
network of cells that covered most of the region. But our 
strength was in town, particularly among the functionaries and 
other 'intellectuals' like myself. Our work was mainly propa- 
ganda. A few of our activists were Whites, but the vast major- 
ity of Portuguese were reactionary." 

Lolo relays his story at a relative's house one Saturday 
night overa jug of local cuca. A group of young FAPLA fighters, 
on weekend leave from the Mussende front, thirty miles to the 
South, have joined us and make an attentive audience. "But PIDE 
was also very active and our network was constantly threatened. 
In 1968 several other comrades and I were arrested and kept in 
jail until April 1974." 

Portuguese army presence was strong, too. The military 
expected MPLA to use Malanje as a corridor to link the Eastern 
Front with the Dembos Forest base area, and troons patrolled 
the district intensively to prevent such a breakthrough. 

25 April changed almost nothing here. For six months af- 
terwards PIDE continued its work and Lolo and other MPLA cadre 
were even rearrested. The Portuguese military were divided 
among themselves; a group of progressive MFA officers  trans- 
ferred from Cabinda (where the army's relations with MPLA were 
good) were in a minority to those who had links with the plan- 
tation owners, industrialists and, later, the FNLA. In December 
1974 UNITA, FNLA and MPLA each established official quarters in 
Malanje and started to work in the open. Building on past sup- 
port, Lolo and his comrades emphasized mass mobilization. Local 
chapters of OPA, OMA and, in particular, JMPLA spread from the 
town to the villages to give the peasants, for the first time, 
a means of effectively advancing their interests. Mass meetings 
and short political courses were the main tools of mobilization. 
A small group of FAPLA cadre later arrived from the East to 
open a CIR. FNLA by this time had already established close 
ties with local settler leaders like Edouardo Castro and Jodo 
Andrade Gomes, both solid plantation owners and merchants, who 
after a visit to Zaire agreed to provide the National Front 
with a downtown highrise and modern apartment buildings. UNITA 
came to receive most of its support from the petits blanes, the 
poorer settlers, but was never able to establish much of a base 
in Malanje. 

As in the rest of the country, the tension between the 
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Ole Gjerstad with Commandante Mona (far right) at Malange airport / 
LSM photo 
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three movements intensified as the Transitional Government in 
Luanda made no headway whatsoever in building unity. So intense 
was the population's opposition to Holden's men that most re- 
fused any contact with them at all. The National Front finally 
gave up its "outreach" efforts when, in May 1975, its "People's 
House" near the airport was attacked and the FNLA troops inside 
killed by the people of the neighboring bairro. The Portuguese 
retained their full military force and many of the settlers 
made discrete preparations to leave, moving most of their funds 
and valuables to Luanda or Portugal. 

Armed confrontations started in June in the form of iso- 
lated incidents in the rural areas. With this, the settlers 
flocked to town for protection in a climate of extreme fear and 
agitation. According to Commandante Mona, UNITA played the role 
of provocateur. "For a long time we managed to limit the con- 
frontations, but with Luanda and other cities ina state of 
regular war, we were at the same time preparing for the worst. 
Finally, with the assassination of comrade Movimento, one of our 
most popular commanders, our militants had had enough and moved 
to kick the enemy out." 

By this time the Portuguese army had started to evacuate 
the settler population and those few Africans who decided to 
leave with them - mainly families who in one way or another had 
been closely linked to colonial interests. FNLA escalated its 
familiar intimidation campaign and from the roof of its office 
tower started to bombard the bairros most supportive of MPLA 
with anti-aircraft cannons. "With this there was no way to stop 
the war,'' says Filho do Povo (Son of the People), one of the 
young FAPLA combatants based in the city. UNITA left almost 
immediately for their Huambo stronghold, a hundred miles to the 
South, and the last settlers were taken to Luanda in army-es- 
corted convoys. With FNLA, however, there was to be no compro- 
mise. Within the first week of August its force was besieged 
in the city center after losing about half of its eight hundred 
fighters. It was only a question of how long the remaining half 
would be able to last. 

This was a situation almost identical to that in other 
districts, such as Mossamedes and Lubango® in the far South, 
where UNITA and FNLA forces were facing total elimination. But 
to avoid further bloodshed, MPLA agreed to a Portuguese proposal 
to let the enemy retreat to their base areas under the escort 
of the colonial army, provided they left their arms and equip- 
ment behind.6 In Malanje the agreement stipulated that FNLA 
would leave, unarmed and under Portuguese protection, for their 
Carmona headquarters the next day. But the thought of what 
awaited them in Carmona, returning defeated and stripped of their 
equipment to an already humiliated National Front leadership, 


must have bothered the FNLA officers considerably. Late the 
same night, therefore, their forces boarded their vehicles and, 
armed to the teeth, broke the FAPLA encirclement. "They were 
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out of town before we had time to act," says Filho. "We had 
relaxed our vigilance too early." 

The only FAPLA detachment along the road to Carmona was at 
Cota village, thirty miles or so north of Malanje. It was after 
midnight when the commander of the fifteen-man unit got the 
call to stop the FNLA force. Immediately the villagers were 
gathered and the few extra weapons distributed. Old hunting 
rifles, bows and arrows, and even katanas (machetes) were not 
rejected. Those who could not participate were evacuated to a 
safe distance from where they could hear the ghastly scene of 
the FNLA column falling into the improvised ambush. None of the 
villagers I talk to are certain of the figures; of how many 
fell on each side, how many escaped or whether any prisoners 
were taken. ‘Many died and many ran away," is the best answer 
I can get, But it seems that no more than four or five vehicles 
got through. Those who managed to turn back were intercepted by 
the FAPLA from Malanje in hot pursuit; the rest were shot up 
and set on fire. And for weeks afterwards FNLA soldiers were 
being hunted down by villagers in the neighboring forests. 

All this is now four months in the past and since then the 
district has been peaceful. Linking the MPLA-controlled Eastern 
Region with Luanda and the coast,Malanje was a strategic target 
for the invasion forces at the peak of their November offensive. 
At one point Zairean and mercenary troops with their armored 
cars and heavy artillery came close to cutting off the road 
connection with the coast, but now FAPLA is receiving equipment 
to match that of the enemy. North of Cota, near the spectacular 
Duque de Bragancga waterfalls, the invasion force is now re- 
treating toward Carmona. To the South, South African attempts 
to break through FAPLA's lines have been frustrated and from 
the inflow of fresh militants and hardware, it seems that FAPLA 
is now preparing a counter-offensive.7 

The collapse of colonialism in Malanje is total. But just 
as colonial oppression had been different from that in Luanda, 


so is the assertion of People's Power. ''As FAPLA advanced, the 
people advanced behind them," says Lolo. Clothes, furniture, 
appliances; what the settlers themselves and the FNLA had not 
already removed was now "expropriated." The hostel where I am 
staying has nothing but mattresses on the floor and dining room 
furniture which has just been brought from Luanda. Fazenda 


buildings and farm equipment - symbols of colonial oppression - 
were destroyed in spontaneous outrage and highly bred cattle 
slaughtered for food. By the time the war with FNLA was over 
and the Movement cadres could turn their attention to these 
things, millions of dollars worth of useful material was beyond 
repair. "Only now, as we are starting the work of reconstruc- 
tion are the consequences obvious to all,'' Lolo concludes. uN 
costly lesson, but perhaps inevitable." 

The breakdown of the economy affects the African popula- 
tion to the extent they were integrated into the old order. In 
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the outlying areas the people continue to grow their food and 
have very little else. In town, those who worked in the shops 
and factories are straining to get by on a day-to-day basis. 
The food they have planted in their batrros will not be ready 
for several months yet and with the manioc meal at SOQ¢ a 
pound here as well, only a few have any money left. They seem 
to get by borrowing something here, something there and helping 
each other. When transport is available, they take trips to 
visit their kin out of town who will share with them what there 
is. And when the situation looks particularly difficult, the 
women gather edible herbs and roots which, pounded and boiled, 
help stretch dwindling supplies until other means can be found. 

In Malanje reconstruction means starting from the begin- 
ning. There can be no return to a colonial structure which was 
based on the super-exploitation of the people the economy shall 
instead have to be completely reorganized to better meet their 
needs. If Cotonang is ever to operate again, it will be under 
conditions very different from those of the past. If any of 
the returnados are to come back, it will only be after the Gov- 
ernment has assured itself that they have a contribution to 
make to the collective good. The overwhelming priority now is 
to organize the population to produce food and other things es- 
sential to survival. The first violent reaction - or revenge - 
to colonialism has died down; the imposing task of reconstruc- 
tion is waiting. Overall plans for rebuilding the district will 
have to be integrated with a national development plan and the 
Luanda Government, in its short existence, has not yet had time 
to address itself to the issue. In fact, the local MPLA cadre 
continue to run the administration of the district as they have 
done since last August. 

One of these is Carlos Silva, draftsman and one of the few 
professionals to remain in Malanje. "The denial of education 
to our people was perhaps the worst of all the crimes of colo- 
nialism. Now we need technicians more than anything: mechanics, 
engineers, agronomists, veterinarians - people with skills they 
can pass on while doing the work." 

Carlos himself heads the local Department of National Re- 
construction (DRN), one of MPLA's key departments. Recently he 
proposed to the Government to give his department the right to 
utilize abandoned land and equipment. "The things are here, and 
it is urgent we start now," he explains. "First we must reor- 
ganize food production and get the crops planted before stocks 
run out altogether. Then we can turn our attention to the more 
long-range questions." In some places this work is already well 
under way. In the larger batrros, the corn is already two feet 
high, the beans are in, and many families are planting ground- 
nuts, as well. "We have launched a campaign for those who nor- 
mally spend their days at home to increase their food produc- 
tion. The old people, the children and the women looking after 
the children - everyone must participate if we are to pull 
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through this year." 

The batrro crops will barely suffice for local consumption. 
Food for the Luanda market will come mainly from the new coop- 
eratives which are being formed both near the district capital 
and as far away as the small town of Brito Godins, one hundred 
and fifty miles to the North. In all, sixty-five cooperatives 
have formed over the past two months, with between thirty and 
seventy-five families in each. Many more are in the organizing 
stage. Most of them have taken over the land and the abandoned 
fasenda facilities and, for the time being, the tractors and 
other equipment remain intact. The five cooperatives on the 
outskirts of Malanje town,for instance, share a pool of a dozen 
tractors with ploughs, harrows and a few harvesters. This year 
machines prepared the fields, and when they were done, the peo- 
ple of each cooperative took over, planting and weeding with 
their traditional long-handled hoes. Their own food will come 
from smaller, individually worked plots; these crops are all for 
exchange. Most of the planting is already done and food crops 
for the cities - corn,beans and groundnuts - now dominate where 
only last year cotton and tobacco grew to fill the coffers of 
absentee landlords. Where profits used to call the tune, to 
meet the people's needs is now becoming the objective of work. 

The cooperatives are the product of close collaboration 
between MPLA and a group of Basque fathers who have weathered 
the storms of the past year instubborn pursuit of their calling. 
In fact, their order first arrived here in 1959 for the specific 
purpose of setting up cooperatives among the villagers. That, 
however, proved nearly impossible, explains Father Pedro who 
arrived shortly after the initial group and is now the veteran 
of the mission. "Portuguese law gave us the right to do this, 
but in practice the regime put every obstacle in our way. In- 
stead, the big colonists corrupted the sobas (village headmen) 
and local officials to drive the people off their land.'"' In 
fifteen years the padres managed to establish only one coopera- 
tive. But this was enough to earn them constant PIDE harassment 
and the antagonism of local settlers. The changes in Lisbon 
meant little here inMalanje and when the padres early this year 
brought suit to reclaim the land illegally occupied by planta- 
tions, only eighty out of fifteen hundred plots were granted. 
Only now are they making headway, though a host of practical 
problems, such as shortages of seed, fertilizer, gas and spare 
parts, are slowing down their progress. Their relations with 
MPLA? "We work for the people,'' says Pedro, "and so does the 
MPLA. This is where our interests meet." 

Each cooperative has elected a council of five villagers 
as "responsibles" for the work. So far, the different coopera- 
tives relate to each other mainly through MPLA cadres or the 
padres, but there are plans to form a confederation of all pro- 
duction cooperatives in the district. This body will take care 
of storing, transporting and selling the produce on the coast, 
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Preparing the soil in Malange / LSM photo 


or exchanging it for necessities which the people here cannot 
themselves produce, such as soap, salt, oil or cloth. If any- 
thing is left over after that and once expenses for next year's 
tools and fertilizer are set aside, it will go to the villagers 
themselves in form of cash. MPLA's plans call for investment 
in "social overhead" - schools and clinics - but this will re- 
quire more political preparation yet. "We can only take one 
step at a time," says Carlos. 

The present phase still means going beyond the traditional 
forms of cooperation that the Malanje people, mostly Kimbundus, 
have inherited from their ancestors. In Kimbundu villages the 
land is still communal property, though it is worked by indi- 
vidual family plots with each family retaining the product of 
their work. Only in hunting is the prey shared out, with the 
headman taking a major part. The community retains considerable 
power; thus only in villages where the majority support the 
idea, is it possible to form a cooperative. These customs have 
made collective work easier to introduce than in regions where 
private property has been long established. But that so many 
have been ready to go beyond their old forms of collectivity, 
according to Carlos, is also due to today's difficult condi- 
tions. The traditional mode of life can no longer respond to 
the villagers' needs. The penetration of colonialism showed 
them what machinery and organized effort could accomplish, and 
now the abandoned plantation fields, too big for the individual 
peasant, are there, waiting to be worked. This incentive to 
collectivize is reinforced by the policy of the new government 
which, in the Constitution, commits the People's Republic to 
"increasing cooperative methods'' and "solving the land problem 
in the interest of the peasant masses."" Concretely, this com- 
mitment will be implemented through financial and technical as- 
sistance to make the cooperatives the backbone of the country's 
agricultural production. 

In essence, People's Power means the same here in the coun- 
tryside as in the city: the massive intervention of the people 
to build a new society in the wake of the colonial collapse. No 
one harbors the illusion that this will be easy. But social 
equality and mass participation have taken the place of exploi- 
tation and privilege asa basis of the new structures now emerg- 
ing and with the initiative in the hands of the peasants them- 
selves, it will not be long before they will see the first 
fruits of their labor. Already this year the carpet covering 
the Kassange Basin will not be all white. 


The people of Malanje, and throughout free Angola, face a 
momentous challenge. To build socialismonthe ruins of colonial 
fascism and super-exploitation will mean many years of hard 
work and sacrifice. There is no well-trod path to follow nor 
any guarantee of success. Externally, the forces of imperialism 
retain an arsenal of weapons - military, economic, political 
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and cultural - to abort or sidetrack the Angolan revolution. 
Internally, the contradictions embodied in Angolan society - in 
class, race and regional differences - leave visible only the 
rough contours of the future. The correct resolution of these 
contradictions will require no small amount of struggle among 
the people and within MPLA. And as this struggle proceeds, the 
demands on the Movement's level of organization and ideological 
cohesion will increase. 

Yet, the dialectics of the struggle have set in motiona 
process that has already eliminated many of the barriers that 
block social progress in so many African and "Third World" coun- 
tries. The character of Portuguese colonialism forced the An- 
golan people to take destiny into their own hands. The rise of 
a liberation movement capable of building a new society while 
it was fighting not only exposed the colonial myth, it gave the 
people a new awareness of themselves, a new sense of identity 
which provided the basis for the present People's Power explo- 
sion. 

In the same manner, without cooperatives and hard work, the 
people of Malanje would have continued to live in semi-starva- 
tion and misery; without the factory committees, industry would 
have come to a standstill and the workers would have lost their 
means of survival; without the defense groups and People's Com- 
missions, the musseques would have become uninhabitable. After 
starting as a response to the colonial collapse and the war, 
these institutions, like the armed struggle, have now taken on 
a momentum of their own, advancing the consciousness of the peo- 
ple in step with their evolution. Through these new forms of 
organization, Angolans not only give the lie to racist doctrines 
of their inferiority, they show by example that their new ways 
are superior, that the economy can be run for people instead of 
profit. 

The ascendance of People's Power has put the masses of the 
Angolan population at the center of this process. The MPLA gov- 
ernment has taken steps to make mass participation the basis of 
the new state apparatus so as to check the development of a 
stifling bureaucracy, one of the greatest potential threats to 
popular rule. If the tremendous energy released by the emer- 
gence of People's Power can continue to flow, this will be the 
best guarantee for the further advance of the Angolan revolu- 
tion. 
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NOTES 


1. A country estate or plantation. 

2. Whereby part of the wages were paid in the form of goods 
from the plantation store (cantina) at prices well above those 
in town. 

3. See Marcum, op. cit., pp. 124-125, and Road to Liberation, 
MPLA Documents on the Founding of the People's Republte of An- 
gola, LSM Press, 1976, p. 17. 

4. For an account of these further massacres, see Don Barnett 
and Roy Harvey, The Revolutton tn Angola, Bobbs Merrill, 1972, 
pp. 199-200. 

5. In the colonial period Lubango was known as S4 da Bandeira. 
6. In Huambo,it was MPLA which retreated in this manner, leaving 
UNITA in control of the district. 

7. It is interesting to note that during the period of my stay 
here, the Western press carried no less than two Associated 
Press reports, datelined Lusaka, Zambia, announcing UNITA's cap- 
ture of Malanje town and "a hundred Cuban troops." 
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Postscript 


As I left Angola, in the last week of December 1975, the 
combined FAPLA and Cuban forces were rapidly liberating the 
northern part of the country. During the following month, mili- 
tary and political pressure forced the South Africans to an in- 
glorious retreat to the border area near Namibia. With that, 
the UNITA and FNLA (Chipenda) forces disintegrated and beat a 
disorderly retreat into the sparsely populated bush country of 
the South-east. Defeated and exposed, the South African regime 
finally withdrew its last occupation troops from Angolan soil 
on 27 March 1976. After fifteen years and two wars, Angola was 
finally ruled by its own people. 

Since then, the majority of UNITA and FNLA supporters and 
militants have taken advantage of MPLA's policy of national re- 
conciliation to return to their homes and start a life as nor- 
mal Angolan citizens. Scattered guerrilla activity against 
MPLA continued for three or four months but has now been put to 
an end. However, Continuous attacks on Angolan villages are 
launched from across the Zairean and Namibian borders and have 
indeed intensified after the July visit of the US Secretary of 
Defense to Kinshasa. 

The few reports on Angola to reach the Western media after 
the end of the Second War, have focused on this continued fight- 
ing and alleged splits within the MPLA "over the spoils of vic- 


tory." It has become clear, therefore, that the forces which 
led and financed the war against the Popular Movement have not 
reconciled themselves to defeat. Military pressure is main- 


tained, economic sanctions attempted (see Appendices 1 and 2), 
in the diplomatic field the US has threatened to veto the admis- 
sion of the People's Republic to the UN, and the press has it 
that Angola is still virtually in a state of war, plagued with 
internal power struggles that can allow anything to happen. In 
short, we are seeing another "destabilization" campaign in the 
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making. Puppets like Savimbi and Holden are kept on ice to be 
hauled back into the limelight when their services are needed. 

The Angolans are not likely to be caught unaware, though. 
One of the things that impressed me most during my time with 
them was their great interest in events outside their own coun- 
try - even as the eyes of the world were centered on Angola. 
Just as I wanted to know about their struggle, the FAPLA mili- 
tants, the activists of the People's Commissions and countless 
others rarely missed an opportunity to inquire about life and 
politics in the capitalist countries, and especially about the 
US and Henry Kissinger, to them the outstanding symbols of im- 
perialist aggression. "Where are the American people now that 
their government is fighting us?' was a question that caused us 
many a long and involved discussion. 

What the media here portray, however, is at best marginal 
to the process within Angola where oneof the chief efforts over 
the last eight months has been to build the principles of Peo- 
ple's Power into the structures of the state (see Appendix 3). 
Last February the People's Power Act was passed in the Revolu- 
tionary Council, and in May the Luanda People's Commissions held 
open elections, something which will be held in all parts of the 
country as independence is consolidated. "We will never be able 
to have a socialist state without the effective participation 
of the masses,"' wrote Vitorta Certa in July. 

This is being borne out in practice as national reconstruc- 
tion gets under way bya program of political mass mobilization. 
This year's coffee and sugar harvests were made possible by the 
turnout of tens of thousands of volunteers. While foreign en- 
gineers and medical personnel are making valuable contributions 
- e.g. in repairing the damaged roads and setting up a system 


of national health care - agricultural cooperatives and fac- 
tories are getting underway through the efforts of the Angolans 
themselves. By September, one hundred out of one hundred and 


twelve industries in the province of Huambo were back in opera- 
tion, schools had been reopened across the nation and Govern- 
ment Stores were being established to secure the fair distribu- 
tion of food and other essential commodities. 

Granted this is only a small beginning. As a result of 
the war it has not yet been possible to activate all sectors of 
the economy, and "we are not producing nearly enough,'' the Prime 
Minister, Lopo de Nascimento, exclaimed in a frank speech recent- 
ly to the workers at the fishing port of Cacuaco. 

As during the war, the fundamental obstacle remains the 
lack of people with political experience and appropriate skills 
- the major heritage of colonialism. The training of MPLA cad- 
res abroad during the anti-colonial war is surely paying divi- 
dends, but they are spread thin in the economy and government 
administration. And between them and the masses of the people, 
the class of functionaries and bureaucrats created by colonial- 
ism to serve its interests can,if not checked, grow to sabotage 
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the realization of People's Power. To this class the Prime Min- 
ister extended a strong warning: "the petty bourgeoisie, main- 
ly the functionaries, have started to show their teeth,'' he said. 
"We need to take measures to pull those teeth.'' Those who are 
not prepared to relinquish the privileges handed down by colo- 
nialism, should not expect to retain their positions very much 
longer. 

In ways like this the vitality of the struggle for a new 
social order persists. Its essence arises from the conditions 
of today's Angola. The success of the rural cooperatives and 
the factory committees, the ability of the new regime to link 
itself directly to the masses and advance their interests: 
these are the factors that will determine the course of the 
new Angola. Those who view the People's Republic simply as a 
representative of foreign interests or as a pawn in big-power 
contention on the African continent will therefore fail to draw 
the lessons of the Angolan revolution. 


October 1976 
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Appendix 1 
Produce to Resist 


INTERVIEW WITH DR. CARLOS ROCHA (DILOLWA), MEMBER OF THE POLIT- 
ICAL BUREAU AND CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF MPLA, MINISTER OF PLANNING 
AND ECONOMIC COORDINATION OF THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF ANGOLA. 

RECORDED AND EDITED BY OLE GJERSTAD, LIBERATION SUPPORT 
MOVEMENT, 23 December 1975, Luanda, Angola. 


LSM: Today, less than two months after the proclamation of in- 
dependence, what are the major problems confronting your young 
People's Republic? 


Dilolwa: First and foremost there is the war, the war of resis- 
tance to expel the enemies of our people from Angola. Our prin- 
cipal enemy is imperialism, acting through internal and foreign 
agents. Its Angolan puppets are well-known: Holden Roberto and 
his tribalist FNLA, UNITA, and FLEC, a localized group demanding 
the secession of Cabinda. 

Our foreign enemies include the army of racist South Afri- 
ca which has invaded our country from the South, the Zairean 
army which has entered from the North, the troops of the so- 
called Portuguese Liberation Army (ELP) which wants to recolo- 
nize Angola at any price and, finally, a variety of mercenaries 
from the United States, France, Belgium and other countries. 

Our struggle is now far more difficult in many respects. We 
are fighting a conventional war with heavy equipment and large 
concentrations of troops, organized in companies, battalions 
and so on. To build such an army in a short space of time is no 
easy task. We still carry out ambushes and other guerrilla-type 
actions, but these are very secondary. 

All other activities in our People's Republic are currently 
subordinated to the essential task of expelling the enemy. We 
are trying to maintain production of food and other’ essential 
commodities, directly or indirectly connected with the war. Our 
entire economic and administrative structure works to support 
the war effort. 


LSM: "Produce to Resist": this seems to be the essential watch- 
word of the current period. Perhaps you could explain? 
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Dilolwa: Our nation is in a state of generalized popular resis- 
tanee, a resistance which takes many forms and in which every- 
body participates. The FAPLA (People's Armed Forces for the 
Liberation of Angola) confronts the invasion forces with arms. 
In the rearguard we must produce to feed the militants and re- 


build what has been destroyed. We must also make Angolan cul- 
ture a weapon in our fight - you have yourself seen the surge 
of national culture to which this war has given rise. These 


aspects are all important; the rearguard must always back up 
those fighting in the front lines. 


LSM: National reconstruction has begun both in Luanda and in 
the liberated rural areas. Can you describe some of the con- 
crete problems in this work? 


Dilolwa: There has beena tremendous drop in production in near- 
ly all spheres. Some areas, for instance most of the coffee- 
producing districts,have been completely devastated by the war. 
And, of course, large regions are still occupied by the invasion 
forces. 

Even more serious is the great lack of skilled and quali- 
fied personnel in all fields. The Portuguese completely con- 
trolled the administration as well as the economic machinery of 
our country. With the great majority of them gone, this whole 
system has collapsed. We are now trying to reorganize with the 
help of some of the Portuguese who remain, most of whom are 
honest people - some even revolutionaries. Many Angolan cadres 
today have to take on tasks never entrusted them by the colo- 
nialists but which have to be done. By combining our efforts we 
have started to confront the immense problems which we face in 
the reconstruction of our country. The lowest point has defi- 
nitely been reached, and we have started the difficult climb 
toward peace and prosperity. 

Starting almost from scratch as we are, there are many 
roads open. We are by no means obliged to use colonial models 
and, in fact, we are finding new ways of organizing production 
which are more in line with the needs of our people. For exam- 
ple, in the factories abandoned by their owners and the Portu- 
guese skilled and administrative workers, committees, elected 
by the workers and appointed by the State, are now doing the 
work of those who left. 


LSM: In the countryside, cooperatives are being formed where 
previously there were only large plantations or small individu- 
ally worked plots. Why have you chosen this form of organiza- 
tion? 


Dilolwa: Eithty-five percent of Angola's population lives in 
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the countryside. Several hundred thousand worked on the colo- 
nial plantations but the large majority exist within the so- 
called "traditional" economy; that is, they grow crops mainly 
for their own subsistence. It is necessary to modernize these 
aspects of our economy in order to bring it into the twentieth 
century. The plantation workers, a rural proletariat, were high- 
ly exploited by the plantation owners, while the self-subsistence 
peasants were becoming increasingly marginalized bythe develop- 
ment of the colonial economy. The formation of cooperatives by 
both these groups is the best way of improving their lives. The 
plantations abandoned by their owners and managers can be turned 
into cooperatives, with the possible exception of the very big 
ones, like the sugar cane plantations with their complex admin- 
istration, for which we shall have to find other forms. If all 
cultivation were to be on small individual plots, it would be 
difficult for the State to provide the necessary assistance for 
increasing production; we could not possibly send agronomists, 
mechanics, etc. to help each single peasant. If, on the other 
hand, many join their efforts in a cooperative, they can get 
credit, purchase machinery and obtain advice from specialists. 
This, mind you, is not to say that things will be easy. In 
the past all large enterprises were run by Portuguese and thus 
the Angolan peasant only knows how to work his own little chunk 
of land. Even with competent assistance, the reorganization 
will be a huge effort. We are bound to make mistakes, but it 
is in making mistakes that we'll learn. A start has to be made 
somewhere and so we are starting, with courage, with audacity. 


LSM: What other measures will your government take to free An- 
gola from its dependency on the international capitalist sys- 
tem? 


Dilolwa: Our Movement is anti-imperialist. This is something 
we have never tried to hide, and this is why we are now being 
attacked! Our economy is truly at the periphery of the impe- 
rialist system with everything this implies. We thus have a 
long road ahead; a road strewn with difficulties, especially in 
view of the present invasion. 

The People's Republic of Angola will adhere to MPLA's pol- 
icy of non-alignment. Our Government will be open toward coop- 
eration with all countries on the basis of mutual advantage. 
Such cooperation must be truly in the interest of the Angolan 
people and our country must be left to control its own wealth. 
Thus, as stated in MPLA's program we accept the presence of pri- 
vately owned companies on our territory, as long as these com- 
panies are subject to the laws of our country and function 
within the framework of our plans for the development of the 
country. 
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Dilolwa (Dr. Carlos Rocha) / Tempo Magazine 
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ISM: One can see signs of a boycott by capitalist interests 
abroad? 


Ditolwa: Yes, there are signs. Take the case of TAAG, Angola 
Airlines, which has ordered two Boeing 737 jet liners from the 
United States. The American Government, however, has refused 
Boeing permission to export these planes, despite the fact that 
they have already been paid for. This is particularly difficult 
to accept in view of the fact that during our war against Por- 
tuguese colonialism, the US permitted the sale of Boeing 707's 
to the Portuguese Air Force. These planes were strictly for 
military use, while TAAG is a civilian and privately owned com- 
pany. This action by the US government is certainly a flagrant 
violation of existing regulations. 

Still more important is the total refusal by Western coun- 
tries to grant Angola credit. All purchases have to be in cash. 
In this way they perhaps hope to kill our young Republic, some- 
thing which is not at all possible. 


ISM: But, on the other hand, have you not been approached by 
foreign corporations interested in exploiting Angola's fabulous 
natural resources? 


Dilolwa: Certainly, there are private interests, even among the 
giant multinationals, which cannot accept the adventurist poli- 


cies of their regimes. Because what these most reactionary 
circles of the West are trying to do in Angola is nothing but 
an adventure. To send today, at the end of the twenticth cen- 


tury, troops of racist South Africa to kill an independent 
African country is truly stupid and cannot be supported even by 
many of the large capitalist companies. Thus some of them have 
approached us and,as I said earlier, we remain open to coopera- 
tion. We expect to sign the first agreements already next year 
{1976]. 


ISM: What will be the conditions for their operating in Angola? 
Dilolwa: The private corporations, like Gulf Oil, MPiamang and 


Petrangol, are by far the largest operating in our country and 
represent, directly or indirectly, powerful international con- 


centrations of capital. Still, we are prepared to work with 
them provided that this is a two-way relationship. If they are 
not prepared to cooperate ... well, then they really haven't 


learned from the colonial period. For fourteen years we fought 
colonialism and today we are in the midst of the Second War of 
National Liberation. It's not for fun we are fighting. Cer- 
tainly, no other arrangement than mutual cooperation is accep- 
table to us. 
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ESM: Some of the large companies operating in Chile were in 
active alliance with both domestic and external reactionary 
forces - the CIA and others - to sabotage the Unidad Popular 
government. Do you feel you can control such forces once they 
are installed in Angola? 


Dilolwa: We think that an understanding between us and private 
corporations is possible. As for the CIA, it is no doubt well 
entrenched in Angola, not only in the regions controlled by the 
enemy, but also in ours -in the guise of businessmen, diplomats 
and others. We indeed expect to be confronted with its maneu- 
vers in the future and we are alert. 


LSM: What forces can you mobilize against this campaign from 
abroad? 


Dilolwa: First, we are mobilizing our own people in the way I 
already described. Abroad our Movement and Republic have many 
friends we can rely on. More than thirty countries have already 
recognized our Government and others are about to do so. For 
example, several northern European countries supported MPLA 
during the anti-colonial war with funds voted by their Parlia- 
ments. Though none of them have yet officially recognized the 
People's Republic of Angola, our relations are very good. In 
other countries there are organizations similar to your own, 
the Liberation Support Movement, which with its activities has 
contributed a lot to convey the true image of our struggle. It 
appears, too, that the attitude of the American Congress toward 
our Republic is not at all hostile and this, we believe, is very 
important. In all, we think that the solidarity with our Move- 
ment and Government will increase a great deal in the months to 
come. 


LSM: Returning now to the domestic situation, what class struc- 
ture has resulted from the integration of Angola into the world 
capitalist economy? For instance, is there an Angolan national 
bourgeoisie? 


Dilolwa: No, there is no Angolan bourgeoisie. Until very re- 
cently, Portuguese colonialism kept Angola well protected from 
the large international monopolies and the Portuguese them- 
selves took control of the coffee plantations, construction ac- 
tivities, etc. Thus, an Angolan bourgeoisie was never allowed 
to develop. There are some bourgeois individuals, like a hand- 
ful of Angolan plantation owners, but they are few and far be- 
tween and by no means do they constitute a class. Interestingly 
enough, these few bourgeois are nationalists and anti-imperial- 
ists. 
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What we do have in Angola isarelatively large petty bour- 
geoisie. This is a class consisting mot so much of merchants 
and small-scale entrepreneurs as in some other African coun- 
tries, but mainly of bureaucrats and functionaries. This petty 
bourgeoisie was dependent on colonialism for its subsistence. 
Still it was truly anti-colonialist because its members always 
occupied the subordinate positions and were prevented from 
rising on the social ladder. They were people who became frus- 
trated and alienated in their own country and many became rev- 
olutionaries and cadres of the liberation movement. Today, as 
well, this group is anti-colonialist and anti-imperialist. 


LSM: Here in Luanda there is another group one cannot fail to 
notice: the marginals or "lumpens" 


Dilolwa: ... Petty thieves, prostitutes, parasites of various 
kinds - true, we have a great mass of such people, a by-product 
of the colonial system. For the most part they too want nation- 
al independence; they are both anti-colonialist and anti-impe- 
Tialist. But they are very dangerous because, from a political 
point of view, they are extremely unstable and can easily be 
used by the enemy. Looking at history, we find that many of the 
counter-revolutionary forces of our epoch were made up of such 
elements. 


LSM: There are not many African countries with a national work- 
ing class. What about Angola? 


Dtlolwa: There is definitely an Angolan working class, though at 
the moment it is neither very large nor fully conscious of its 
political force. Its basis is in both industry and agriculture; 
it produces a great part of the material value in our country 
and thus its role is essential. 

This working class has entered the political stage ina 
violent manner since 25 April and there has been a very inter-~ 
esting, explosive development of its political conscious- 
ness. In the People's Republic of Angola this class will have 
the opportunity to evolve very rapidly. As you know, we have 
already nationalized the entire educational system and all 
schooling is now free. In the factories there will be technical 
training. We must enable the working class to become conscious 
of its historical responsibility and place itself at the head 
of the modern, progressive state Angola will become. 


LSM: Peasants, workers, marginals, petty bourgeois and even a 
few bourgeois, all these elements are present within the MPLA. 
But are their interests equally served by the Movement? 
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Dilolwa: The social classes I have referred to are all of the 
people and support the liberation struggle. Together they con- 
stitute the driving force of our revolution. 

But certainly, within the anti-imperialist front, their 
weight and comportment is far from equal. The peasantry, by the 
force of its numbers and position, is the principal force of 
the revolution, while the working class must come to occupy the 
position of the leading force. This is not as simple as to 
make a worker President of the Republic. This worker could well 
be a traitor; in the puppet armies there are also workers, pea- 
sants, petty bourgeois. No, there is nothing mechanical about 
this process; it must be understood in a wider sense. By its 
ideas and its practice the Movement must defend the interests 
of the most exploited classes, workers and peasants, and in the 
process the role of these classes will be promoted. They must 
be conscious of their duties toward society, toward the revolu- 
tion. Only by becoming conscious of their historical responsi- 
bility can they assume the power which is theirs. This, of 
course, is a long process 


ESM: ... and one which requires turning the Movement into a 
party? 


Dilolwa: It is written in the Proclamation of 11 November that 
our Movement must evolve in step with the dynamics of the revo- 
lution. The large anti-imperialist front, composed of all pa- 
triotic elements, is absolutely necessary and must be retained. 
But it is not sufficient; the front must be led by a party, a 
party evolving within the front by a process of selection and 
gradual expansion. In a way this process has been at work since 
the beginning of our struggle. Many people have fallen by the 
wayside and, no doubt, many are yet to fall. It is a kind of 
natural selection, a positive process which will advance with the 
revolution. 


LSM: With the departure of so many Portuguese a sort of vacuum 
has developed, and we can now see that many Angolans are trying 
to move into positions where they would simply replace the re- 
turnados. What does this mean for the revolutionary process? 


Dilolwa: There are several kinds of vacuums. There is the power 
vacuum which arose immediately after 25 April with the unwil- 
lingness of the colonial troops to go on fighting for a doomed 
cause. Thus the Portuguese gradually lost all control in Ango- 
la. This vacuum was at its greatest just before Independence 
and is now being filled as we are expanding and consolidating 
our control. 

Then there is the vacuum resulting from the exodus of the 
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Portuguese, the vacuum of cadres. Of course, there are oppor- 
tunists who want to move in fast to take over the open posi- 
tions and this is a tendency which must be carefully analyzed. 
The gap must be filled, the wheels must be kept turning, but the 
cadres must be competent - technically, politically, morally. We 
must combat corruption and opportunism of all sorts. As you 
know, the Government itself has set the example by cutting its 
salaries and other remunerations by 50%. In the Transitional 
Government the Ministers received generous salaries, extra al- 
lowances for moving to Luanda and other such rewards. These 
things are all gone and now there are even many functionaries 
who earn more than the President of the Republic. By itself 
this may not make a great difference to the nation's finances, 
but the example should come from above, shouldn't it? It leaves 
our Government in a better position to combat the tendencies 
toward opportunism. 


ESM: To fill this gap with the kind of cadres you want will ob- 
viously take time. In the meantime there are immediate problems 
which have to be solved; people must eat. ... What measures 
have you taken to deal with the most serious of such problems? 


Dtlolwa: Well, you know that our people do eat. You may have 
seen lines outside the city shops and certainly there is a lack 
of certain things, but the essential goods are available. 

In order to normalize the situation we have recently taken 
Measures to improve the operations at the port of Luanda where 
there have been problems for a long time. We are reorganizing 
industrial and agricultural production as I have already des- 
cribed, and we have created a state transport corporation. This 
latter will be extremely important because in Angola the truck 
owners played the same role as their Chilean counterparts: they 
not only transported products, they provided all the links be- 
tween producer and consumer, between the village fields and the 
city shops; and now most of them have left, many with their 
trucks, and the shortages we are now experiencing are in no 
small way due to this breakdown in the distribution apparatus. 

I should also point out that the fishing industry which 
has been virtually paralyzed for months, is again starting to 
move. Nearly all of the boat owners have left, taking the best 
craft with them, but we have started anew with what remains. 
Within the next couple of months there will be a trade school 
of fishing opening here in Luanda as well. These are some of 
the measures taken to solve the most immediate and serious 
problems in this situation of war. 


LSM: I have been struck by the force of People's Power. What 
is the political content of this movement? 
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Dtlolwa: People's Power was born here in Luanda in the period 
immediately after 25 April. Initially, it took the form of 
armed self-defense brigades in the batrros in response to the 
violent attacks by the Portuguese army and settlers. But the 
problems of the batirros were many: lack of food, water, sani- 
tation, schooling. ... Therefore the people of the batrros 
created their People's Commissions to deal with these problems 
in an organized fashion. Soon this work was taken up in other 
towns and also in the villages. The People's Commissions became 
a formidable tool for the masses to promote their interests. 

This is a force which must be preserved. People's Power 
has been written into our constitution as the basic principle 
for the organization of social life, not only in the batrros 
but at all levels of the State. At present we are preparing a 
law for the implementation of this principle. 


LSM: There has beena debate concerning the relation of People's 
Power to MPLA. What were the diverging positions? 


Dilolwa: People's Power was from the very start the power of 
MPLA. The members of the People's Commissions identified with 
the MPLA, they hoisted the MPLA flag, they adopted the struc- 
ture of our Movement in their work. Therefore, from the very 
first session of the Transitional Government, FNLA and UNITA 
attacked People's Power, insisting that the Alvor Agreement al- 
lowed for only three liberation movements: MPLA, FNLA and UNITA 
- and not the People's Power movement. They were prepared to 
recognize it only if it was declared part of MPLA. But this we 
could not accept, since the movement was truly an independent 
manifestation of the power of the people and not an integral 
part of MPLA. So we made the People's Commissions remove the 
flags and all other MPLA symbols. 

After two days of hopeless discussion within the Govern- 
ment, UNITA and FNLA moveda resolution to outlaw People's Power. 
MPLA, however, managed to prevent it from getting the necessary 
two-thirds majority. Still, from this moment the movement ex- 
isted semi-clandestinely; not prohibited, but not legalized 
either. It existed de facto but not de jure. UNITA and FNLA 
intimidated the People's Commissions’ activists and there were 
even armed attacks. 

After FNLA and UNITA had left Luanda there was no longer 
any reason to maintain this ambiguous relationship. People's 
Power, it was clear, had to be subordinated to the leadership of 
MPLA; as organs at the base, its work had to proceed within the 
framework provided by our Movement. Its present institutiona- 
lization and integration in the State structure is a continua- 
tion of this process. 
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LSM: Finally, Comrade Dilolwa, it is a widely held view abroad, 
and also among people who supported MPLA during the anti-colo- 
nial struggle, that the current war in Angola is primarily a 
conflict between the super-powers and that progressive and rev- 
olutionary elements in the capitalist countries should not sup- 
port either side. What is your response to this? 


Dilolwa: The super-powers are not fighting in our country. We 
receive support from socialist countries today as during our 
war against Portuguese colonialism, when the Portuguese were 
receiving American arms. This, however, did not make the anti- 
colonial war a struggle between the super-powers. This Second 
War of National Liberation is between the Angolan people and 
imperialism, acting through its agents. This must be made clear 
to the peoples of the world so that progressive forces every- 
where may organize in solidarity with our people. 
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Appendix 2 
An Economy to Serve 
the Masses 


THIS INTERVIEW WITH COMRADE DILOLWA WAS PUBLISHED IN TEMPO MAG- 
AZINE (Maputo), No. 292, 9 May 1976. (Translated and edited 
with the generous help of Ednaldo de Araquém.) 


Tempo: Comrade Minister,we know that the economy of Angola suf- 
fered certain distortions because of the war with imperialism. 
Perhaps you could briefly summarize the development strategy of 
the Transitional Government, with all the difficulties created 
by not only the Portuguese Government but also the puppet re- 
gime. Then, how can the present phase of development, following 
the declaration of Angola's independence be characterized? 


Dilolwa: In the first place, the Portuguese never had a plan of 
development in Angola. What they called the Indicative Plan 
(plano de fomento) was not really a development plan, but a col- 
lection of partial plans - plans for capitalist enterprises and 
state intentions, which were simply written reports. No one 
felt obligated to fulfill these plans, so that very seldom were 
any ever fulfilled. On the contrary, development proceeded dif- 
ferently than expected. 

The banking institutions, for example, did not feel obli- 
gated to participate in the plan and thus granted credit ac- 
cording to their own criteria and not according to the plan. 
Consequently, we never had a development plan. 

In any case, this so-called Indicative Plan clearly showed 
the intentions of the Portuguese government. For example, a 
very small percentage of investments, less than 10%, was desig- 
nated for agriculture, despite the fact that 85% of our popula- 
tion lives in the countryside. And the agriculture which did 
benefit from this investment,was not in any way the agriculture 
which employed 85% of the population but commercial agriculture 
in the hands of half a dozen property owners. 

Consequently, growth was completely distorted, aiming at 
the production of certain export products such as coffee, sisal, 
cotton, and, most importantly in recent years, minerals such as 
petroleum. The Portuguese had created a scheme for a distorted 
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and crippled economy that in no way corresponded to the inter- 
ests of the Angolan people or to the needs of Angola as a coun- 
try. This criticism is well-known, for it is the same type of 
phenomenon seen in every underdeveloped country exploited by 
imperialism. 

The Transitional Government which was formed on January 
31, 1975, also elaborated an economic plan that does not really 
merit the term "plan,'' because it was simply a pile of more or 
less good intentions without any coherence. It reflected the 
political composition of that government, which had four parts: 
Portugal and the three so-called liberation movements. Each 
ministry elaborated its own list of good intentions in order to 
establish a certain strategy, and after this the matter was 
closed. 

Today we function without a real plan; we want our plan to 
be made quickly, but it requires a whole infrastructure. We 
must have a serious statistical service, a serious information 
service, a whole planning service. We have neither the adequate 
equipment nor the necessary cadres. This will bea long process; 
it would be adventurist or demagogic to have a plan already. 

In short, we are working without a plan, but we know what 
we want to do. Our objective is to completely transform the 
ruling economic order, conquer the economic independence of An- 
gola and create an autocentric economy, i.e., an economy which 
would really serve the needs of the Angolan people and the in- 
terests of the Angolan nation, a balanced economy in which the 
sectors complement one another in an integrated whole. This 
objective is clear in our minds, but it is necessary to pose it 
in concrete terms which take into account the potential of our 
country. 

In the present phase, then, we have to take account of the 
realities of our country. On Independence Day we announced a 
campaign of economic resistance. It was a matter of producing 
for the war effort - Produce to Resist - above all producing 
the essential and strategic items such as food, fuel, textiles, 
etc. 

Only on March 27 did Angola become completely free of for- 
eign troops. We have been in control of the whole national 
territory for less than a month and consequently there are im- 
portant areas in our country that only now can be reached, as 
for example the desert mines. The area around the Cunene Dam, 
for example, is an important area from the economic point of 
view. Near the dam we find the greatest concentration of bobino 
cattle. Consequently, at this moment our immediate objective is 
to place everything back on its feet, get the economy into gear 
and create the instruments to radically change the economic 
structure. 

Clearly, when we say place everything back on its feet, 
we mean this in a general sense, because there are exceptions. 
We are not going to resume, for example, a big wine industry; 
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we must start with what is most important. Consequently, de- 
spite the fact that the level of production remains very low, 
our economy already presents qualitative advances in some areas. 
Today, we completely control the banking system, with its great 
importance to the country's economy. We control a whole series 
of enterprises which juridically belong to their old owners but 
in practice are controlled by the Angolan State. We need to 
legalize this control within the new order. Thus, we have pro- 
mulgated the Law of State Transaction which enables the State 
to nationalize certain enterprises - with or without indemnifi- 
cation, according to the particular case - and deals with the 
administration of abandoned enterprises and the forms of parti- 
cipation of the workers in such administration. 


Tempo: Is it premature to talk of the nationalization of the 
key sectors of the economy? What is the case with oil and cof- 
fee? Whenever the issue of Angola comes up, oil is mentioned. 


Dilolwa: In the case of the coffee industry, it is not prema- 
ture, because coffee has already been nationalized following 
its abandonment by the settlers. Thus coffee is completely un- 
der the control of the State or the peasants, organized in the 
agricultural cooperatives. 

As for oil, we are not presently prepared to undertake na- 
tionalization but rather to negotiate new agreements with the 
companies. We are going to begin with the Gulf Oil Company and 
we think that within six months a new agreement will be con- 
cluded. This will replace the agreement which existed with the 
colonial government. In the diamond industry we are following 
the same course of action. 


Tempo: The international economic relations which the People's 
Republic of Angola is going to establish will reflect, ina 
certain sense, its foreign policy. Imperialism, through Portu- 
guese colonialism, had already created a situation of dependen- 
cy which ties Angola to imperialism. How does the government 
think it will be able to free itself from these ties and create 
alternatives to or diversity in its relations? 


Dilolwa: There are various types of ties. Regarding commercial 
ties, we had a large volume of trade with the United States and 
Portugal. Half of our coffee used to go to the United States. 
Today we have broken with the United States and our commercial 
ties with Portugal have practically ceased as well. We have 
decided to diversify our commercial ties. As you know, both 
Angola and Mozambique maintain ties with socialist and other 
African countries. We see that it is necessary to diversify our 
commercial relations throughout the world. 
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The most important ties are perhaps those concerning tech- 
nology. The dependency of Angola on Western technology is very 
important, since all underdeveloped countries, not possessing a 
strong technology, are violated by Western countries. For quite 
a long time we will remain dependent in this way. As a result, 
we already feel the effects of the United States boycott, since 
we need spare parts for our American-made machinery. Again, the 
solution lies in diversification. 


Tempo: Comrade Minister, perhaps you could define Angola's pri- 
orities in the economic field? 


Dilolwa: We define agriculture as the basis and industry as 
the decisive factor. In the field of agriculture, it is neces- 
sary to dynamize production in creating new schemes, and since 
the plantations were abandoned, changing relations of production 
will not be so difficult. Most of the big agricultural enter- 
prises will be transformed into state enterprises, the small and 
medium-sized into cooperatives. 

Further, we are going to initiate forms of cooperation for 
the peasants who live in a traditional way. Agriculture is our 
economic base, it sustains the population and can no longer be 
abandoned. The State has to help with specialists, technical 
aid, and a whole series of essential products: pesticides, fer- 
tilizers, etc. It is easier to aid the peasants if they are 
organized in cooperatives, and because of this, the organization 
and politicization of the peasantry is fundamental. For the 
first time Angolan peasants will be ableto receive bank credit. 
At the same time, we will set a price policy which does not put 
agriculture in a situation of dependence on the city. 

We will start industry of a new type, processing agricul- 
tural products and thus increasing their value rather than ex- 
porting them raw. 

Like all underdeveloped countries, Angola is a country 
whose population is undernourished. Nevertheless it is a coun- 
try which has exported great quantities of food. Angola ex- 
ported food that the Angolan people could not buy only because 
their poverty did not allow them to. At the cost of the under- 
nourishment of the people, the colonial upper class bought their 
luxury goods from abroad. 

We believe that industry must serve agriculture; it must 
absorb the products of agriculture and at the same time also 
supply enough fertilizer for agriculture. We have the basis for 
accomplishing this task. Angola is rich in phosphates and it 
will not be very difficult to build installations to produce 
phosphate fertilizer. We also have oil and petrochemicals 
which could aid our agriculture. The metal industry that al- 
ready exists in embryo has to be remodeled for producing agri- 
cultural equipment. We have to restructure existing industry 
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so that it can serve the great popular masses. The objective 
of production can no longer be profit but rather the satisfac- 
tion of the people's needs. 

The mining industry will produce for export because it 
will not be easy to immediately construct smelters capable of 
transforming our iron ore into steel. We will also have to 
export crude oil for many years. As a consequence the mining 
sector will be dependent on the exterior. It would also be very 
difficult for us to consume our diamonds, mainly because our 
production is essentially used in jewelry and our people have 
no need for this. 

In a second phase it will be possible to transform locally 
the products of the mines, construct a petrochemical industry, 
etc. It will be necessary to transform the raw materials in 
Angola. There will also be other raw materials, other minerals 
that we will discover because the territory of Angola has not 
been well-explored. In this regard there are good prospects for 
the future. 

The essential thing is that we know how to utilize the 
foreign exchange provided by the mineral sector to develop our 
agriculture and industry into a well-integrated whole, that we 
employ this exchange in constructing a scheme of complementary 
sectors in order to develop the most backward regions and not 
to concentrate efforts in what the Portuguese called "poles of 
development," which generally coincided with great centers of 
white population. 


Tempo: Comrade Minister, you referred recently to difficulties 
created by imperialist lackeys within Angola. Who are these? 


Dilolwa: Well, the struggle continues. Imperialism attempts by 
all means to maintain its domination over Angola, or at least 


to maintain Angola within its orbit. But it has now adopted 
other methods. There is still war in Angola, i.e., there still 
exist enemy pockets that must be destroyed. We must liquidate 


the remaining bandits from the puppets, UNITA and FNLA. 

These imperialist lackeys are a part of the internal reac- 
tion that must be fought militarily and annihilated. But there 
exist other more camouflaged enemies who at the present moment 
in Angola wear the cover of ultra-leftism, who say that every- 
thing is going too slowly, that we must move more rapidly, that 
it is necessary to liquidate imperialism quickly. These want to 
appear as super-revolutionaries; they want to appear more revo- 
lutionary than MPLA itself, when MPLA has proved many, many 
times that it is a revolutionary movement. MPLA is an organi- 
zation founded in 1956,with a very progressive manifesto, worked 
out in the interest of the popular masses - and MPLA still pre- 
serves this quality today. 

MPLA will never betray the Angolan people, but nevertheless 
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ultra-leftists appear and say that we are going too slowly. 
This endangers our progress, because when one runs too much he 
may stumble and fall, and thus the whole journey is lost. Cer- 
tainly this is what they seek. We cannot let ourselves be 
dragged down by these "leftists." We know what happened in 
Chile, we know perfectly well that the military coup was pre- 
pared by a series of strikes, strikes against President Allende 
himself, strikes by workers themselves, aad we know now that the 
truck drivers' strike was financed by the Americans. 

Imperialism is very sophisticated, and when it cannot fight 
directly, it tries to manipulate public opinion so as to alien- 
ate the people from its true vanguard, to create false vanguards 
so that it is much easier for imperialism to intervene directly. 
The example of Portugal is also very pertinent as there were 
also "leftists" who badly damaged the work. 


Tempo: Comrade Minister, what is the role of the Angolan bour- 
geoisie at this moment? 


Dilolwa: The role of classes ina country must be studied in its 
historical context. We must begin with definition of classes 
and know what the principal contradiction is at each moment. We 
must know who are our enemies, who are our friends and, in the 
final analysis, who are the Angolan people: which are the 
classes which constitute the Angolan people. The principal con- 
tradiction is that which opposes us to imperialism. In this 
phase all those classes which oppose imperialism form part of 
the Angolan people. The petty bourgeoisie, e.g., continues to op- 
pose imperialism. It participated in the First War of National 
Liberation and in the Second; and it will continue to partici- 
pate in national reconstruction. Therefore, it is really anti- 
imperialist. 

We must consider that there exists a contradiction between 
the laboring masses - by this I mean workers and peasants - and 
the petty bourgeoisie, but this has to be considered a contra- 
diction among the people and has to be resolved as such, by 
criticism and self-criticism, persuasion and revolutionary edu- 
cation. This is fundamental and not understanding this would 
mean falling into extremist politics. 


Tempo: Comrade Minister, we remain at your disposal for anything 
else that you might want to say, for our people, who are anxious 
to hear news of the Angolan people in this difficult phase. 


Dilotwa: I would like to salute the people of Mozambique, who 
also triumphed, under the leadership of FRELIMO, a party with 
which MPLA always had fraternal and comradely relations, over 
the colonialist and imperialist enemy. FRELIMO and the people 
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of Mozambique are engaged in a process of total liberation. It 
was a pleasure to hear Comrade Samora Machel announce that the 
frontiers with Rhodesia would be closed and that it was neces- 
sary to help the fraternal people of Zimbabwe to liberate them- 
selves. It showed clearly that FRELIMO was remaining faithful 
to its internationalist principles. This cost Mozambique a lot 
from an economic point of view, but we must always place polit- 
ical interests ahead of immediate economic considerations. This 
internationalist line is entirely correct; it is a policy which 
we, too, are going to pursue. 

Our liberation does not end with the liberation of Angola; 
we think that we must liberate every country on our continent 
still under racist domination. This is our duty. We will also 
be faithful to these principles, we will join with Mozambique 
in this struggle and our people will always be together in the 
task of the construction of our African countries. I believe 
that the liberation of the ex-Portuguese colonies has already 
given an enormous impulse to the whole African continent; and 
Africa will soon feel the impact of our joint advance. 
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Appendix 3 


MPLA: From Movement 
to Party 


INTERVIEW WITH LUCIO LARA, ADMINISTRATIVE SECRETARY OF THE PO- 
LITICAL BUREAU OF MPLA'S CENTRAL COMMITTEE. "We will create a 
Party as an instrument for the laboring classes and build so- 
cialism." 


Just before the first anniversary of Angolan Independence, 
the Central Committee of MPLA decided that a Marrist-Lenintst 
party had to be formed to gtve proper leadership to the Angolan 
revolutton. At the same time 1977 was declared "Yeur of the 
Formatton of the Party and Productton for Soctaltsm." 

With the many contradicttons - racial, tribal, and regional - 
that sttll exist in Angola, the need for a strong organism to 
dtreet the transformation of tne country has become erystal clear. 
Such a task, according to President Neto, cannot be undertaken 
by "a movement which comprises several politteal currents, in- 
eluding an antt-soctaltst current." 

Below, Lueto Lara gives an analysts of MPLA's cfforts to 
set the course of the soctaltst transformation during the first 
year of independence and take the People's Power "novement" to 
a stage of greater tdeologtcal clarity. The tntervtew was re- 
corded in Luanda in December 1976 by Hitllevt Nilsson and Flisa- 
beth Hedborg and originally appeared tn Kommentar, (Stoekholm, 
No. lt, 1977). The translatton and editing for this edttton ts 
by LSM. 


KOMMENTAR: Lately there have been discussions whether the MPLA 
will form a party. What was the result of those discussions? 


LARA: At the meeting of the Central Committee in the beginning 
of November this year it was decided that a congress is to be 
held in 1977, at which the question of forming a party will he 
studied. There are various opinions about what such a party 
should be like and what place it should fill, and for that rea- 
son a congress has todecide this. Earlier onthe dominant opin- 
ion in the Central Committee was that the MPLA should be trans- 
formed intoaparty. But now more and more members scem to think 
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Lueto Lara (Left) with FAPLA vommander at Malange / Lé& 


that the MPLA should continue to exist as a movement, and at the 
same time a completely new party should be formed. In that case 
it will be a Marxist-Leninist cadre party. 

We feel that it would be politically unwise to abolish the 
MPLA, which has such a good reputation among the population of 
this country, in order to turn it into a party. Our people are 
not used topolitical parties, and it would be very difficult to 
explain to them that “now the MPLA is going to disappear, and a 
party is to be formed, but you are not allowed to be a member 
of it." It would be easier to change the MPLA into a mass party. 


KOMMENTAR: Then why don't you do that? 


LARA: The struggle between the classes in Angola has not as yet 
reached its most intensive phase. A movement like the MPLA, 
where all classes are represented, cannot resolve class con- 
flicts and build socialism. In such a case we would have con- 
flicts hetween ourselves, and that would prevent us from real- 
izing our political aims. Already we must think of creating a 
party that can become an instrument for the working classes and 
with the help of which we can build uy socialism. The MPLA could 
never be such an instrument, even if it has filled - and during 
many years to come will fill - a very important place asa front 
organization. But in order to build up a socialist Angola it is 
necessary to have a party that is clearly defined in terms of 
classes. 


KOMMENTAR: But what do you do if others want to form parties 
as well? 


LARA: That we will not allow. 


KOMMENTAR: Isn't there a risk that this party will become a 
party for an elite, while the masses remain in the MPLA? 


LARA: That risk does cxist, of course, but it can be avoided 
by means of the criteria laid down for party membership. Party 
members will be only those who are self-sacrificing and devoted, 
persons who humbly accept to carry out the difficult tasks we 
have in front of us. 


KOMMENTAR: What important changes has MPLA undergone in the 
process of transformation from a liberation movement to an or- 
ganization which holds state power? 


LARA: The changes are not so muchinthe structure of our move- 
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ment as in the scope of the problems we face. Earlier we had 
first to turn our attention to the military problems, though we 
also occupied ourselves with the cconomic and social aspects. 

In the liberated areas we had a marginal subsistence econ- 
omy while today we face the complex economic realities of a 
large country. Our administrative apparatus is not yet strong 
enough tocontrol the entire national economy. ‘Je have also in- 
herited the distortions of the colonial economy, such as’ the 
great wage differentials that exist within each company or be- 
tween the different companics of the same branch of the economy. 
At times the workers have lacked understanding of our efforts in 
dealing with problems of this nature. This is in part because 
the workers of our country have only gained their class con- 
sciousness very recently. Also, we donot have enough cadres in 
all the places of work so that bureaucrats with little under- 
standing of the workers' problems have often been left in charge 
of handling such problems. 

MPLA has also grown tremendously. When our movement became 
legal (in late 1974), a huge mass of new members entered the 
organization, but for the most part, their political conscious- 
ness was far from the level we would have wished for. They were 
often moved by opportunism and emotion. We have not yet been 
successful in dealing with this opportunism. We have appealed 
to vigilance and we have tried to screen those who wanted to 
become members, but our methods have not been very effective. 
From now on we are going to be much more strict in accepting new 
members.* We are even going to clean up within the movement. 
It will not be sufficient for an MPLA member to carry a card 
which will give him or her certain advantages. Only those who 
participate in the day-to-day political work, i.e., only those 
who belong toan "action group’ and take part in its discussions, 
studies and practical work, are real members of the MPLA. Those 
who do not meet these requirements will no longer be members; 
later on we will have to see whether they will be able to remain 
as sympathizers. 


KOMMENTAR: How do the action groups function? 


LARA: There are now such groups in most large places of work 
and they are functioning well. In the neighborhoods there are 


*MPLA has three categories of members: stmpatizantes, aderentes 
and milttantes. The latter has here been used for ''member." 
To belong tothis category requires that a person has worked for 
MPLA for at least one year and has demonstrated a "thoroughly 
revolutionary practice.'' Any Angolan who supports MPLA's pro- 
gram and statutes can become a sympathizer. The demands on a 
sympathizer's activity are much lower than with the other cate- 
gories. 
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still many problems. At this time we are more preoccupied with 
the quality than with the quantity of their members. This is 
part of our plan for a 1977 Congress and the formation of a 
party. During the guerrilla war, people joined MPLA almost in- 
stinctively. Now we have to build the organization systemati- 
cally and on a scientific basis. 


KOMMENTAR: Has MPLA's political line changed? 


LARA: Our political line has become clarified. During the anti- 
colonial struggle we did not advance a clear Marxist-Leninist 
line, even if this was the ideology of many of our militants. 
With the political conditions at that time, we thought it unwise 
to stand forth as Marxist-Leninists. For instance, we had strong 
popular support inthe towns where the fascist and anti-communist 
propaganda was also very strong. And as wehad few possibilities 
to explain to the people what Marxism really is, many might have 
turned away from MPLA out of straight ignorance. Today, on the 
other hand, we work directly among the people and they can ob- 
serve for themselves that the colonial allegations against Marx- 
ism were incorrect. They see that our political line is what 
can solve the people's problems. 


KOMMENTAR: But you have met resistance from some segments of 
the population...? 


LARA: This resistance was very strong before the exodus of Port- 
tuguese from our country (between June and November 1975). Even 

since then we have experienced some resistance from some of 
those colonial bourgeois who stayed behind and from some of the 

so-called Angolan petty bourgeoisie. We are still not sure 

whether this petty bourgeoisie is indeed Angolan; what is clear 
is that they have the same interests asthe colonial bourgeoisie. 

Within these groups there is still considerable resistance to 

MPLA's political line. This resistance is expressed in contin- 

uing exploitation. lts consequences are often positive, because 

the people turn against exploiters of this kind. 

There is also. resistance from the Catholic Church - not 
from Catholics in general but from the Church hierarchy. Qb- 
viously they are worried about our politics and in some ways 
they directly work against us. They feel that Marxism stands in 
contradiction to Christianity. But this is not necessarily the 
case. The Bishop of the Methodist Church, Emilio de Carvalho, 
recently demonstrated that there is no antagonistic contradic- 
tion between Marxism and the Christian doctrine. To us it was 
very important that a Christian Angolan leader in this way sup- 
ported our present common objective of rebuilding our country. 
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KOMMENTAR: What are the relations between MPLA and the new An- 
golan State? 


LARA: The most important thing here is that MPLA directs the 
State. All key positions are occupied by MPLA members. Most 
Government departments are in the charge of comrades on our 
Central Committee or our Political Bureau. As much as possible, 
the higher administrative positions are also with members of our 
Movement. For example, we recently dismantled the Government's 
Ministry of Information in order to put all informational work 
directly under the control of the Movement. 


KOMMENTAR: How effective are the relations between the MPLA 
Action Groups and the People's Commissions in the batrros? 


LARA: We will continue to advance People's Power, but how fast 
we can do this depends entirely onthe energy of MPLA's members. 
In the past there was some unclarity within the People's Com- 
missions. Some considered themselves as the only movement and 
even tried to exclude from their ranks people who belonged to 
MPLA, This happened because many did not fully understand that 
the Commissions, the organs of People's Power, were basically 
the work of MPLA, The People's Commissions must be led by MPLA 
members if they are to serve the people in the best possible 
way. MPLA's Action Groups and the People's Commissions must be 
made to complement each other in the same way that the Movement 
and the State complement one another. 


KOMMENTAR: What are the relations between MPLA and the mass 
organizations? Does the Movement recruit its members from the 
mass organizations? 


LARA: MPLA's members always come in through the mass organiza- 
tions. However, there is some unclarity in that the activists 
of the mass organizations also consider themselves as members 
of MPLA. This confusion is rooted in the fact that during the 
guerrilla war, these activists were normally also members of the 
Movement. But now the mass organizations will no longer need 
the close ties with MPLA. For instance, a member of OMA (the 
Organization of Angolan Women) will be able to belong to this 
organization and struggle forthe rights of women without having 
to fully support all the principles of the MPLA. ‘The same goes 
for OPA (the Organization of Angolan Pioneers); we can obviously 
not demand full ideological clarity on the part of a child, nor 
will we force all the children of our country to join OPA. In 
the schools we are going to start political education for the 
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OPA members and those whose parents donot approve of this, will 
not have to participate. 

The youth organization, JMPLA, on the other hand, will be 
tied more closely to MPLA and became the youth league of our 
Movement. It will have the same principles and program as MPLA. 


KOMMENTAR: What are the immediate problems that confront MPLA? 


LARA: Above all, the continuing threat on the part of imperial- 
ism and the difficulties in making our structure function prop- 
erly. In all fields there is a shortage of skilled personnel. 
The exodus of Portuguese settlers created a vacuum in the ranks 
of highly skilled experts as well as among the middle level 
technicians. Yet, I wouldn't call their departure a loss, be- 
cause those who fled were not Angolans but Portuguese. Many of 
them possessed the know-how which we now lack, but they also 
represented a political burden for us. So, in the long run, 
they did us a favor by leaving. 

The war itself disrupted a large part of the national econ- 
omy. We took over a country with deep wounds and it will be a 
difficult task to heal these. The task is made even greater by 
the fact that those with education, even if their intentions are 
good, are marked by the mentality of colonialism and reaction. 
Often they do not understand that we are making a revolution 
and that we cannot sentimentally linger in the past but must 
tear down the old structures. We have to create a new Angolan 
system of education to serve the interests and needs of the 
masses of our people - an education with a progressive direc- 
tion and one which can help us’ solve the urgent problems which 
we face. It will not be possible to go on with loads of theory 
and very little practical work. Instead we must as rapidly as 
possible train as many people as possible for clearly defined 
and concrete objectives. An example of this is the literacy 
campaign which we have just started. This is based on the rev- 
olutionary principles which we developed during the guerrilla 
war and which we now will attempt to put into practice ona 
national scale. 


END 
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of Mozambique are engaged in a process of total liberation. It 
was a pleasure to hear Comrade Samora Machel announce that the 
frontiers with Rhodesia would be closed and that it was neces- 
sary to help the fraternal people of Zimbabwe to liberate them- 
selves. It showed clearly that FRELIMO was remaining faithful 
to its internationalist principles. This cost Mozambique a lot 
from an economic point of view, but we must always place polit- 
ical interests ahead of immediate economic considerations. This 
internationalist line is entirely correct; it is a policy which 
we, too, are going to pursue. 

Our liberation does not end with the liberation of Angola; 
we think that we must liberate every country on our continent 
still under racist domination. This is our duty. We will also 
be faithful to these principles, we will join with Mozambique 
in this struggle and our people will always be together in the 
task of the construction of our African countries. I believe 
that the liberation of the ex-Portuguese colonies has already 
given an enormous impulse to the whole African continent; and 
Africa will soon feel the impact of our joint advance. 
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